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COUNTERNARCOTICS STRATEGIES IN LATIN 

AMERICA 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:38 a.m., in 
room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Dan 
Burton (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Burton. Good morning. A quorum being present, the Sub- 
committee on the Western Hemisphere will come to order. I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members and witnesses written and 
opening statements be included in the record, and without objec- 
tion, so ordered. 

I ask for unanimous consent that all articles, exhibits, and extra- 
neous or tabular material referred to by Members or witnesses be 
included in the record, and without objection, so ordered. 

We have an unusual situation. Henry Hyde, the Chairman of the 
Full Committee, feels so strongly about the issues we are talking 
about, he gave me a statement that he would like for me to read 
into the record. 

So I hope that the panel will bear with me. You have to listen 
to Henry Hyde, the Chairman’s statement, and then you have to 
listen to mine. So I apologize for the duration of these statements, 
but they are very important. At least, we think so. 

This is from the Chairman of the Full Committee, Henry Hyde, 
on the subject of counternarcotics in Latin America. 

Chairman Hyde had hoped to be with us this morning, but unfor- 
tunately he could not be here, and here is what he writes: 

“Dear Chairman Burton, I want to thank you for holding to- 
day’s critical hearing on the struggle against narcoterrorism in 
our hemisphere. I had hoped that my schedule would have per- 
mitted me to attend in person so I could hear from the wit- 
nesses that you have invited to testify. 

“As a strong supporter of United States counternarcotics ef- 
forts throughout the world, I am concerned that our efforts to 
fight the scourge of illegal narcotics seem to be adrift in our 
hemisphere. It is my hope that this hearing will serve to right 
this course, and reassure the American people and their allies 
in the Andes and in the United States that the United States 
Government is still standing with them, and will continue to 
support them in our mutually beneficial war on drugs. 

( 1 ) 
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“I request that you have this letter read into the record at 
the opening of your hearing. During consideration of the fiscal 
year 2006 emergency supplemental bill, you offered an amend- 
ment which would provide additional counterdrug aid to Co- 
lombia to support critical operational activities of the Colom- 
bian Navy. 

“The amendment passed the House on an overwhelming 250 
to 172 vote, sending a clear signal to the Administration that 
Congress continues to demand strong engagement in the very 
unstable Andean Ridge, where deadly cocaine and heroin are 
produced and shipped to the United States. 

“After 5 years of Plan Colombia, we are finally seeing suc- 
cess in our war on drugs. On American streets today the price 
of illegal narcotics is going up, while purity is falling. As a re- 
sult, we are seeing fewer overdoses and drug related deaths in 
our communities. 

“Unfortunately, these positive results have seemed to have 
lulled the Administration — and that is you guys — into a false 
sense of security, causing it to claim a premature victory in Co- 
lombia, and turn its attention to the Middle East and else- 
where. 

“By doing this, it is likely to turn a winning hand into a los- 
ing one by tragically not fully supporting sustained vital assist- 
ance to our best ally in the Andean region, Colombia, and its 
leader. President Uribe. 

“This would be unconscionable and we cannot let it happen. 
We will not let Latin America slip away from its long free and 
democratic moorings. The Colombians see light at the end of 
the tunnel under President Uribe, but still need our help to as- 
sist him in securing their nation once and for all. 

“Unless we provide new and replacement counterdrug air as- 
sets and equipment, we will allow the terrorist group, FARC, 
to reenter the region as the newly demobilized paramilitaries 
have left, permitting them to consolidate their hold on the drug 
trade, and continue to destablize the nation. 

“It is time for us to recommit ourselves to providing our clos- 
est ally in South America the right equipment and training to 
allow them a chance to prevail against the narcoterrorism that 
also threatens us. This is especially so, now that the United 
States has indicted at least 50 FARC leaders on drug traf- 
ficking charges. 

“To that end, we need to replace 23 lost CNP aircraft, in- 
crease interdiction capabilities by the Colombian Navy on both 
coasts, and retarget and prioritize the use of the existing air 
assets in Colombia to pursue the FARC leadership and other 
High Value Targets, continue the fight against drugs and help 
President Uribe bring lasting peace and stability to Colombia. 

“At a time when United States backed counternarcotics and 
counterterrorist efforts have helped bring about the demobili- 
zation of more than 26,000 right-wing paramilitaries of the ter- 
rorist and drug trafficking group UAUC, and when there are 
nearly 7,000 FARC defectors, now is not the time to cut aid to 
Colombia and lose the leverage we have gained in helping 
them fight our battle against drugs. 
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“All of these matters are in our national interests of saving 
lives here at home. I have asked for a reprioritization of the 
United States aid in Colombia in the past, and I do so again 
today. I hope that someone in the Administration is listening; 
our drug czar is clearly not. I ask that my letter to Secretary 
of State Condoleezza Rice of October 5, 2005, on the subject of 
air asset reprioritization, also be made part of the record. I 
look forward to continuing to work with you and hope that we 
can turn around the neglect in the Andean region before it is 
too late. 

“We will regret not standing more closely with our allies in 
the Andes, especially concerning illicit drugs, where there are 
players who are not our friends, such as President Chavez of 
Venezuela, or Evo Morales in Bolivia, who has strong contrary 
views concerning United States policy on coca production. 

“They and others seek to undo all our efforts of the last 20 
years against narcoterrorism, destablize the region, and in 
some cases, roll back democracy. We cannot let that happen. 
Sincerely, Henry Hyde.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Chairman Hyde’s letter to me and 
to Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice be entered into the record, 
and without objection so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The Honorable Dan Burton 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere 
House International Relations Committee 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I want to thank you for holding today’s critical hearing on the struggle against narco- 
terrorism in our hemisphere. I had hoped my schedule would have permitted me to attend in 
person so I could hear from the witnesses you have invited to testify. As a strong supporter of 
U.S. countemarcotics efforts throughout the world, 1 am concerned that our efforts to fight the 
scourge of illegal narcotics seem to be adrift in our hemisphere. It is my hope that this hearing 
will serve to right this course, and reassure the American people and their allies in the Andes that 
the United States Government is still sliding with them and will continue to support them in our 
mutually beneficial war on drugs. I request that you make this letter p^ of the record of your 
hearing, along with its attachment. 

During consideration of the FY 2006 Emergency Supplemental bill, you offered an 
amendment which would provide additional counterdrug aid to Colombia to support critical 
operational activities of the Colombian Navy. The Amendment passed the House on an 
overwhelming 250 to 172 vote, sending a clear signal to the Administration that Congress 
continues to demand strong engagement in the very unstable Andean ridge, where deadly cocaine 
and heroin are produced and shipped to the United States. After five years of Plan Colombia, we 
are finally seeing success in our war on drugs. On American streets today, the price of illegal 
narcotics is going up while purity is falling. As a result, we are seeing fewer overdoses and drug- 
related deaths in our communities. 

Unfortunately, these positive results seem to have lulled the Administration into a false 
sense of security, causing it to claim a premature victory in Colombia and turn its attention to the 
Middle East and elsewhere. By doing this, it is likely to turn a winning hand into losing one, by 
tragically not fully supporting sustained vital assistance to our best ally in the Andean region, 
Colombia, and its leader. President Alvaro Uribe. This would be unconscionable, and we cannot 
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let it happen. We will not let Latin America slip away from its long, free, and democratic 
moorings. 

The Colombians see light at the end of the tunnel under President Uribe, but still need our 
help to assist them in securing their nation once and for all. Unless we provide new and 
replacement counterdrug air assets ^d equipment, we will allow the terrorist group, FARC, to re- 
enter the regions the newly demobilized paramilitaries have left, permitting them to consolidate 
their hold on the drug trade and continue to destabilize the nation. It is time for us to recommit 
ourselves to providing our closet ally in South America the right equipment and training to allow 
them a chance to prevail against the narco-terrorism that also threatens us. This is especially so, 
now that the United States has indicted at least 50 FARC leaders on drug trafficking charges. 

To that end, we need to replace 23 lost CNP aircraft, increase interdiction capabilities by 
the Colombian Navy on both coasts, and retarget and prioritize the use of the existing air assets in 
Colombia to pursue the FARC leadership and other High Value Targets, continue the fight against 
drugs, and help President Uribe bring lasting peace and stability to Colombia. At a time when 
U.S.-backed countemarcotics and counterterrorism efforts have helped bring about the 
demobilization of more than 26,000 right-wing paramilitaries of the terrorist and drug trafficking 
group AUC, and when there are nearly 7,000 FARC defectors, now is not the time to cut aid to 
Colombia and lose the leverage we have gained in helping them fight our battle against drugs. All 
of these matters are in our national interest of saving lives here at home. 

I have asked for a reprioritization of the U.S. aid in Colombia in the past, and I do so again 
today. I hope someone in the Administration is listening; our Drug Czar is clearly not. I ask that 
my letter to Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice of October 5, 2005, on the subject of air asset 
reprioritization, also be made part of the record. 

I look forward to continuing to work with you and hope we can turn around the neglect in 
the Andean region before it is too late. We will regret not standing more closely with our allies in 
the Andes, especially concerning illicit drugs, where there are players who are not our friends, 
such as President Chavez of Venezuela, or Evo Morales in Bolivia, who has strong, contrary views 
concerning U.S. policy on coca production. They, and others, seek to undo all of our efforts of last 
20 years against narco-terrorism, destabilize the region and, in some cases, rollback democracy; 
we cannot let that happen. 

With best wishes. 



HJH:jpm/mco 

Attachment 
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October 5, 2005 


S. ABRAWOWITZ 


The Honorable Condoleezza Rice 
Secretary of State 
U.S. Department of State 
2201 C Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20520 

Dear Madam Secretary: 

Thank you for your letter of August 10, 2005, making clear that the 72-hour pre-planning 
restriction on U.S. air assets used by the Colombian National Police (CNP) was, in fact, not 
applicable in cases where the CNP wanted to pursue potential operations against high value 
targets (HVTs). The arbitrary use of this 72-bour requirement by the U.S. Embassy Bogota was, 
instead, a risk-averse approach, which virtually assured the CNP could not take down a HVT, 
many of which can cross a nearby border in a few hours, rather than days. 

The case illustrates the great need for clear, targeted and reasonable priorities in the use 
of U.S.-provided air assets in Colombia for the unified campaign against both drugs and 
terrorism. After several years of Plan Colombia, as a result of changes on the battlefield and the 
fight against illicit drugs, we need to review and set new priorities regarding how the CNP, our 
long-time partner and ally, can best use these air assets. 

Things have changed dramatically since 2000 when the Black Hawks, followed by many 
Huey Us, first became operational for CNP use, along with the unified authority to use these 
assets against both drugs and terror as provided by the Congress. 

Today, we are seeing nearly 40 percent of the cocaine fi'om Colombia targeted toward 
Europe, and there are strong indications that some of the opium crop is moving into Peru, with 
the narco -terrorists feeling the heat from the central government. We can win the drug war in 
Colombia by challenging and bringing to justice those narco-terrorist leaders who are responsible 
for the massive drug trade originating in remote regions of Colombia. 
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We should prioritize the use of CNP air assets to reflect these new realities, and following 
are some suggestions ranking in order of importance: 

1 . Consider potential strategies to take down HVTs that have some reasonable chance of 
success (no one can guarantee success, but if you don’t look, you will never find HVTs); 

2. Further eradicate opium poppy - in order to continue the dramatic success in the 
reduction of the export of heroin fi'om Colombia to the United States and the tremendous 
progress we’re making in increasing the price and reducing the purity of heroin firom 
Colombia, which helps continue the trend in fewer overdoses here at home; 

3. Take down HCL cocaine labs which produce large quantities of cocaine for export - we 
can always eradicate coca (see item 4 below) once the productive and expensive cocaine 
laboratory targets are not readily available; and, finally, 

4. Continue traditional coca eradication and verification programs - they have drained the 
narco-terrorists of vast sums of money and the means to finance their terrorism. 

It is also clearly understood that the top priority with regard to the use of CNP aerial 
assets should change when the occasion and ne^ arise for ‘^force protection, ” especially 
whenever CNP officers come under attack anywhere in Colombia and could possibly be rescued 
with these air assets. This priority, like item 1 above pertaining to HVTs, would involve the use 
of assets on an "as needed” and limited basis, leaving CNP air assets for other traditional 
missions as well, most of the time. 

The air tasking debate prompted by the misguided 72-hour HVT rule for the CNP, nearly 
five full years after these air assets were provided to the CNP, is healthy and necessary. Recent 
developments on the ground, both in illicit drug production and terrorism, should prompt some 
changes and reevaluation with regard to Plan Colombia operations. We caimot stay on auto-pilot 
if we want to win. 

I welcome the input of the State Department in reprioritizing the use of CNP air assets. 
We have developed our priority suggestions after extensive consultation with both former and 
current Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) and CNP personnel, all of whom are well- 
versed in the drug war involving Colombia and who want to win the drug war, nof just maintain 
the status quo. 

If the Department were to have an honest, open and independent dialogue with existing 
high-level personnel in both the DEA and the CNP, I suspect our list of priorities for CNP air 
assets would not significantly differ. 
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I look forward to hearing from you and receiving your list of priorities regarding the 
much-needed air assets program for the Colombian National Police. 

With best wishes, 



HJH:jpm/jec 
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Mr. Burton. I am going to enter my statement in the record as 
well, because I do not want to be redundant. Chairman Hyde says 
a lot of things that I have said. I have been down there to Colom- 
bia. I have met with President Uribe. 

I have met with leaders of the other countries down there, and 
I think what the Chairman said is exactly right. We have problems 
in other parts of the world, and we have diverted assets to those 
other parts of the world to fight the war against terrorism. 

I think the war against terrorism is very, very important. How- 
ever, in our own back yard, we have severe problems. President 
Chavez is getting over $100-million a day in oil revenues, $60-mil- 
lion of it from us. 

He has made outlandish statements. I saw one yesterday that I 
could not believe. Chevez was calling President Bush every name 
under the sun, and he has called the Secretary of State every name 
under the sun. 

Now we have Mr. Morales, whom I hope to meet and talk with, 
and hopefully he will have a different attitude from President Cha- 
vez. I have talked to his Vice President, but I want to see Mr. Mo- 
rales. 

President Morales has indicated in some pretty strong language 
that we are not the best friends of that region. Currently, President 
Uribe is the guy that is standing alone in that particular area 
fighting the war against drugs. In addition. President Uribe is 
working very hard to help the United States, and help the kids of 
this country, and protect the streets of this country. 

We had a request, and the Speaker of the House was supportive 
of the request, for 23 aircraft. We got virtually no support from the 
Administration. Now, we were able to get three of the aircraft 
through the House by the majority that Chairman Hyde spoke 
about. 

I think that was a step in the right direction, and that will give 
us more eyes and ears to watch some of the transactions taking 
place and the traffic going through the Caribbean and subsequently 
through Mexico. 

Sixty-five percent of the drugs that get beyond Colombia get into 
the United States. Two-thirds. Yet, we aren’t getting the support 
that we would like from the Administration in order to deal with 
this. 

Now, I want to ask a couple of questions when we reach the 
question and answer period, but I have been told that we lost 23 
aircraft in the last few years. However, I have some records that 
indicate that we have lost a lot more than that, and the Adminis- 
tration is not even aware of it. 

Without the proper equipment, we simply cannot do the job and 
President Uribe cannot do the job. So, I hope that you will take 
back to Secretary of State Rice, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, and to the drug czar, for whom I have regard, and to the rest 
of the Administration, let us not forget our front yard or back yard, 
whatever you want to say. 

Let us not forget them, because we had a war down there in the 
early 1980s, and I don’t want to prolong this, but I was down there. 
I was around Congress back in those days. You guys probably were 
not here, but I was here. 
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I saw what happened as far as massive immigration; people los- 
ing their property and coming to the United States in droves. You 
may not know this, but we have a big immigration discussion going 
on right now in Congress, and if things get out of control in Latin 
America because of Chavez, Morales, Castro, or Daniel Ortega, we 
are going to have big problems. 

We could have wars down there that would be very bad, and 
maybe even rival the things that we have faced in the Middle East. 
The key to stopping that from happening, in my opinion, is to give 
our friends the assets necessary to deal with the problem now. Do 
not wait around. 

Three aircraft are not going to cut it. It just is not going to solve 
the problem. We need a lot more than that, and in addition to that, 
we need other things, like continued trade agreements that will 
help create jobs and stabilize the region. 

You guys are here today to talk to us about the drug problem. 
I hope that you will carry this message back from Chairman Hyde, 
Chairman of the Full Committee, and me as Chairman of the West- 
ern Hemisphere Subcommittee, and my other colleagues, because I 
think that it is extremely important that we pay attention to this 
area. 

I would like to ask for unanimous consent to take my written 
statement and submit it for the record, and without objection, so 
ordered. 

Mr. Engel, welcome as my new Ranking Democrat Member. Mr. 
Engel replaces Mr. Menendez, who went to the lower body. I have 
to explain that to you some other time. Mr. Engel. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Burton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Dan Burton, a Representative in Con- 
gress FROM the State of Indiana, and Chairman, Subcommittee on the 

Western Hemisphere 

With vigilance we are making progress in our counter-narcotics programs in Latin 
America. But there are challenges to keep up the pace and reinforce existing pro- 
grams. We have lost critical hardware used in the eradication and interdiction of 
narcotics in the Andean region. We have diverted some equipment to other theaters 
of operation. There are gaps in our surveillance of key areas of the illicit drug tran- 
sit zone in Central America and the Caribbean due to declining availability of air 
and surface patrol craft. These problems need to be remedied. 

Last week the U.S. District Court in Washington indicted 50 FARC leaders on 
charges of sending more than $25 billion worth of cocaine around the world to fi- 
nance terrorism. The indictment estimates that the FARC supplies more than half 
of the world’s cocaine and 60 percent of the drug that enters the United States. This 
indictment is the culmination of extensive counter-narcotics cooperation. We need 
to keep up the pressure on the drug traffickers through close law enforcement co- 
ordination. We will hear more about the indictment from our first panel. 

Two weeks ago the Burton Amendment to the Supplemental Appropriations Act 
for Defense, the Global War on Terror, and Hurricane Recovery, 2006 passed with 
bipartisan support in the House. Our Amendment offers $26.3 million in assistance 
to Colombia for the purchase of three new DC-3 fixed-wing aircraft to serve as Ma- 
rine Patrol Aircraft (MPA) for Colombian Navy drug interdiction efforts. The air- 
craft will help the Colombian Navy locate and stop illegal narcotics shipments both 
onshore and immediately off the Colombian shoreline, thus making overall interdic- 
tion efforts more effective. 

It has been reported that if drug traffickers make it to the coasts of Colombia, 
they have a 65 percent chance of getting their shipments into the United States. 
In our on-going efforts to protect our homeland, it is essential that we cut off this 
toxic pipeline before these drugs make it onto our streets and communities. If we 
can prevent these drugs from leaving Colombia, we help cut back on regional vio- 
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lence, limit the bloodshed on the U.S.-Mexican border and protect our children from 
harm. 

The strategic objective of this hearing is to provide Subcommittee members with 
insights to the Annual International Narcotics Control Strategy Report, an assess- 
ment of funding levels and performance indicators for strategies including eradi- 
cation, interdiction, surveillance and other aspects of the drug war. 

We are pleased to have Assistant Secretary Patterson with us to testify on our 
counter-narcotics strategy in Latin America. Your testimony today will help provide 
the Subcommittee with an update on trends in major illicit drug producing, drug 
transit, source, precursor chemical and money laundering countries. 

I am interested to hear your views on how we can improve cooperative partner- 
ships in Latin America in combating narcotics production and trafficking to the 
United States. 

The International Narcotics Strategy Report, is published annually by the State 
Department’s Bureau for International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs. The 
report provides a useful snapshot of the progress and challenges we face in the Drug 
War. 

The progress in Colombia is significant. In 2005, kidnappings were down 51 per- 
cent and homicides by 13 percent. Last year with U.S. and international support, 
Colombia destroyed 170,000 hectares of illegal coca through aerial and manual 
eradication programs. I received an update earlier this month from the State De- 
partment that Colombia’s military and police forces captured a record 223 metric 
tons of cocaine and cocaine base. The amount of cocaine that was kept off the streets 
of the United States totaled 378 metric tons with an estimated street value of $38 
billion. In 2005, an all-time high of 134 people were extradited from Colombia to 
face charges in the U.S. Mexico extradited a record 41 criminals and expelled other 
fugitives last year. 

Aggressive aerial spraying is forcing drug traffickers to move shop, and they are 
on the run replanting in other parts of Colombia and crossing borders into Ecuador 
and Peru. This balloon effect must be tamped down. 

Peru and Bolivia remain the second and third largest producers of coca. Bolivia 
is the world’s third-biggest producer of cocaine, after Colombia and Peru. We have 
witnessed mixed signals from the new President. One day he says he wants to work 
together to fight drugs, the next day he appears in front of a banner reading “Long 
live coca. Death to the Yankees.” Clearly our relationship with the new government 
in Bolivia is changing and will depend upon the policies they adopt on a wide range 
of issues, including counter-narcotics. 

Another key relationship in the region is under strain. Venezuela was de-certified 
last year after failing to adhere to obligations under international counter-narcotics 
agreements. The Venezuelan Government effectively suspended cooperation to re- 
duce illicit cultivation, interdiction, law enforcement cooperation, extraditing drug 
traffickers, and taking legal steps and law enforcement measures to prevent and 
punish public corruption that facilitates drug trafficking or impedes prosecution of 
drug-related crimes. We have received reports from investigations of smuggling ac- 
tivity that led to the arrests of Venezuelan authorities, and this is especially trou- 
bling. 

In order to balance our security and commercial interests in the Andean region, 
many of us believe it is essential to consider the important role that licit industries 
in these countries have played in supporting U.S. policy goals. The promotion of sus- 
tainable licit substitute crops can be an engine of economic growth for rural develop- 
ment and to communities ravaged by violence. There is a link between lawlessness, 
drugs and poverty in Latin America. The Administration has shown a serious com- 
mitment to tackle these problems. Our security policies and our commercial policies 
require constant inter-agency coordination. If we are trying to promote alternative 
crop development for coca growers, by all means we should be offering viable com- 
mercial incentives as well. 

I also support multilateral initiatives like the OAS’s Inter-American Commission 
Against Drug Abuse (CICAD) which is conducting multilateral evaluations and of- 
fering recommendations to the 34 OAS member countries, including the U.S., on 
how to strengthen and better coordinate counter-narcotics programs. We need a 
comprehensive regional strategy to go after the links between drug trafficking, 
money laundering, terrorist financing and illicit arms trafficking. 

Drug traffickers are constantly on the lookout for weaknesses in the firewalls that 
we build in cooperation with countries in the region. The international community 
must not disengage or ease back in the drug war. Multi-ton seizures of cocaine were 
once rare in Europe, but they are increasing in number and 3 deld. European crimi- 
nal organizations and terrorist groups are trafficking in drugs from the Andes to 
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Spain and the rest of Europe. Later this year we will be looking closely at European 
contributions to the Latin America Drug War. 

I look forward to continued vigilance in the months and years ahead, to better 
coordination, and to working together to reinforce the progress we have made. I now 
recognize the distinguished ranking member from New York, Eliot Engel, for any 
statement he may wish to make. 

Mr. Engel. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, col- 
leagues, and friends. Before I turn to the topic of counternarcotics, 
I want to first of all note that today marks my second Western 
Hemisphere Subcommittee hearing, though my first one with you, 
Mr. Chairman, and I am glad that you are resting that voice and 
feeling a little bit better, although I hear that you have a little 
ways to go. 

As I shared the last time, I am honored to join you as the new 
Ranking Member, and I especially look forward to working with 
you on our Subcommittee. I have heard wonderful things about 
how you run the Subcommittee, and have already appreciated our 
collaborative efforts relating to the region. 

I also look forward to working on a bipartisan basis with all of 
my Subcommittee colleagues to raise the Western Hemisphere’s 
profile, and help ensure that its numerous pressing issues receive 
appropriate attention. 

I note that Congresswoman Ros-Lehtinen is here, and with 
whom I have collaborated on many different things on this Com- 
mittee. Also Congressman Delahunt, who probably is one of the 
most knowledgeable people in this Congress about the Western 
Hemisphere. I look forward to working with all of you on this Sub- 
committee. 

Moving on to the issue before us, Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
most appropriate that you have called this Subcommittee hearing 
on counternarcotics strategies in Latin America. 

This is a vitally important topic that affects us all. The traf- 
ficking of illegal drugs and its accompanying criminal activity are 
obviously serious threats that simultaneously target both our exter- 
nal and internal interests. 

Throughout the United States, we can see narcotrafficking’s cor- 
rosive society impact in the eyes of our drug-addicted children, in 
the streets of crime in neighborhoods, in the families destroyed by 
drugs, in the schools, and in the work force. 

I see such harm in my district as you see it in yours, and as we 
all see it in our districts. The list goes on. Last week’s Department 
of Justice indictment of 40 leaders of the FARC on charges of im- 
porting more than $25-billion worth of cocaine into the United 
States and other countries is both a law enforcement achievement 
and a wake-up call to the dangers that we face from the region. 

If drugs can have such a devastating and wide ranging effect on 
the United States, imagine the impact on fragile democracies with 
struggling economies. Illegal drug trafficking generates billions of 
dollars that finance black market arms traffickers, fueling violence, 
and socially destablizing criminal activity throughout most of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The United States faces not only a threat from the illicit drugs 
on our streets, but also from the increasing instability brought on 
my insurgent guerrilla organizations that are fueled by the drug 
trade. 
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I cannot think of one issue that is more important to the stability 
of our region than this. It ties in with all the things that we are 
concerned about, terrorism and what not. 

It is in our interest to be surrounded by stable democracies, with 
strong economies, not governments penetrated by the corrupting 
influence of drug money. The United States continues its two- 
pronged approach to this issue, first tapping the United States do- 
mestic problem of illicit drug consumption; and second, fashioning 
an effective United States plan to address the flow from source 
countries. 

In this latter regard, few can deny that there is a narcotics crisis 
in the hemisphere, but since we have been at this for some time, 
we must ask what progress have we made, and at what costs, and 
where do we go from here. 

This hearing is an opportunity for us to address questions of 
eradication, alternative development, counter drug bastions, 
human rights, the environment, and governance in a region under- 
going much political and social transition. 

Some of the issues affected by the drug crisis include democratic 
institution building, judiciary sector reform, and social welfare. 
These fundamentally, interconnected issues are at the heart of the 
matter, and we ignore them at our own peril. 

America has good friends in many countries to our south, and we 
should continue to work with them to find strategies to reduce the 
source of the illegal drug trade. Let me close, Mr. Chairman, by 
stating that I am dubious that our efforts on the supply side of the 
narcotics trade alone can eliminate the cash incentive from the 
drug trade over the long term. 

According to the DEA, the United States has 25 million drug 
users within its borders. We just do more to drive down demand 
at home through drug prevention, treatment, and education. If we 
reduce demand, narcotics growers, traffickers, and dealers, will in- 
creasingly be driven out of the business by economics alone. 

On the supply side, I note that many of my colleagues, myself in- 
cluded, are concerned about our efforts to work seriously at sus- 
tainable development issues within the hemisphere. 

Over 40 percent of the people in the Western Hemisphere live 
below the poverty level. However, I am dismayed to note that the 
President’s fiscal year 2007 budget request slashes core develop- 
mental assistance, namely child survival and health funds, as well 
as development assistance by 22 percent from fiscal year 2005. 

Twenty-two percent is a large amount, and it is simply uncon- 
scionable, inexcusable, and undermines our efforts to roll back the 
drug trade. I know that Mr. Burton expressed some of his dismay 
at the fact of the budget and the Administration for not putting 
forth the money to do the things that we know need to be done. 

If you want to diminish coca growing, and if you want to reduce 
illegal immigration, if you want to lessen the spread of diseases, if 
you want to preserve bio-diversity, we must do something more 
than simply trade with our neighbors to the south. 

Sustainable development is also very important, and I hope that 
we will focus on cooperative efforts to encourage coca farmers to 
take up other crops as we also seek to ensure that interdiction, 
eradication, and other ways of curtailing the supply are pursued. 
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I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to working with 
you on this important matter, and during the testimony today, and 
as I mentioned before, I look forward to working with you very 
closely on a number of matters. 

We have been good friends in my 18 years in Congress, and I 
look forward to continuing and enhancing that relationship. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Engel. It has been 18 years? 

Mr. Engel. It is hard to believe isn’t it? 

Mr. Burton. We look so young. 

Mr. Engel. We are young. 

Mr. Burton. Let us see. Oh, our good friend, Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this 
important and timely hearing on the United States counter- 
narcotics strategies in Latin America, and for your ongoing leader- 
ship on this issue. 

This issue as we have heard is particularly important to our 
Chairman, Mr. Hyde, and we value his contribution on this issue. 
Given the strategic location of my congressional district of South 
Florida, seen by many as the gateway to the Americas, this issue 
is of great personal and local concern to my constituents. 

According to the State Department’s 2006 international narcotics 
control strategy, 14 of the 20 major drug producing, or drug transit 
countries, are located in Latin America or in the Caribbean. 

In our own hemisphere. United States counternarcotics programs 
represent a vital front on the war on terrorism. In countries such 
as Colombia, the source of 90 percent of all cocaine entering into 
the United States, there is a clear connection between the drug 
trade and the financing of foreign terrorists organizations, such as 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia, or FARC. 

United States-backed counternarcotics efforts are necessary to 
cut off this critical source of funding for violent narcotrafficking 
and terrorist organizations. Along with the support of terrorism, il- 
legal narcotics undermine the stability and the rule of law through- 
out the region. 

The drug trade spreads corruption and money laundering. It 
erodes the institutional capacity of Latin America’s relatively new 
and fragile democracies. The United States counternarcotics pro- 
grams in the region are therefore crucial in helping our partners 
and our friends eradicate the cultivation of illegal narcotics, build 
law enforcement infrastructure, prosecute traffickers, and seize 
their assets. I thank the Chairman for his ongoing leadership on 
this issue, and I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses 
today. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Delahunt, the 
silver fox from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Delahunt. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
I want to associate myself with the remarks of Mr. Engel. It clearly 
reflects, I think, a sensible approach, a balanced approach, and one 
that I am confident that we all embrace. 

I also agree with you, Mr. Burton. As you know, I supported your 
amendment to increase funding for specifically maritime interdic- 
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tion. I think the issue that we have got to address, however, is that 
we have been supporting Plan Colombia. 

You know that I have supported that early on, and was involved 
in the negotiations over Plan Colombia, but at some point in time 
this has to be assumed by the Colombian Government. 

I say this in a very positive way: Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Uribe, their economy is doing pretty well. More of the burden 
should be assumed by the Colombian Government if we are looking 
for that particular balance. 

So, I agree with you in terms of assets if we are to continue to 
sustain this effort, and the results apparently are trending well, 
but that is Colombia. We do have issues surrounding the so-called 
“balloon effect” in other Andean nations, but again, the American 
taxpayers have stood up here, and they have stood tall to support 
Colombia. 

Again, their economy has improved considerably in the past 5 
years. I guess I would pose a question to Secretary Patterson, in 
terms of how the Government of Colombia rates in terms of en- 
forcement of its tax laws. 

Tax compliance is a problem that I have, in terms of Latin Amer- 
ican nations, where they don’t, as a group, seem to do as well as 
the United States in terms of insisting full compliance in securing 
the tax revenue that is necessary. With that, I yield back. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much, Mr. Delahunt. I appreciate 
that. Mr. Mack, before I introduce you, I want to thank you very 
much. I had a very bad illness, a cold, which had me in bed for 
about 10 days, which is unusual, and you took over and conducted 
the energy hearing for me, and I want to thank you publicly. I hear 
you did a great job. 

Mr. Mack of Florida. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. With that, Mr. Mack, you are recognized. 

Mr. Mack of Florida. Thank you, and I will be brief as well. 
Thank you for holding this hearing today, and I want to thank the 
panel in advance for being here to talk about this important issue. 

The United States, through Plan Colombia, and foreign aid, has 
made a lot of progress. Yet, there is still a lot of work to be done. 
The work is not only in Colombia, it is in all of Latin America, and 
it is no secret that I have been a critic of President Hugo Chavez, 
and believe that he is a destablizing factor in our hemisphere and 
in the world. 

He is someone that cuts across what people in America are look- 
ing for, which is freedom. He is someone, whether it is through the 
increased trafficking of narcotics, purchasing of military weapons, 
or just completely taking the hopes and dreams — my belief of the 
hopes, and dreams, and aspirations of the people of that country 
away from the ideals of freedom and democracy, and toward a dic- 
tatorship. 

I am very concerned about Hugo Chavez, and what his influence 
in the region will ultimately mean to us here in the United States. 
So with that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this hearing. 

I look forward to hearing from the panel, and I also look forward 
to working with you in making sure that we can handle the issues 
that we have in our back yard so that Americans can feel more se- 
cure in their homes. Thank you. 
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Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Mack. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, and I will be very brief, too. 
I am glad that you are well and back in the saddle again. However, 
there were others who wish you were still out. That is private, too. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Payne, is this because of the garage in your 
district that we saw? 

Mr. Payne. No, as we have discussed before. But let me just say 
that it is a very timely hearing. I associate myself with the re- 
marks by the Ranking Member, Mr. Engel, and certainly have seen 
the fact that there has been record amounts of spraying, and sei- 
zures, and so forth. 

However, it seems that there is only minimal evidence that we 
have a reduction in the availability. I know that it is a tough bat- 
tle, but we need to evaluate the effectiveness of the program. 

I also would just like to mention briefly that as we all know, a 
tremendous amount of financial support goes to the military, and 
there is some question about the behavior of the military in other 
areas. 

We have seen IMET funds, and for example, in Ethiopia, the 
Chairman of that Subcommittee is talking about withholding funds 
for IMET in Ethiopia, where Ethiopia has the largest number of 
peacekeepers in the world because there is some question about 
some human rights abuses, which should not occur anywhere. 

We need to have parity in some of our policies as it relates to 
our support for the military, but we must hold them accountable. 
Finally, the spraying, and certainly this round up spray, this chem- 
ical is having a negative impact on the environment, on people, and 
on livestock, and we need to be careful that we are not throwing 
out the baby with the bath water, attempting to eliminate the coca 
growth, but we are also impacting on the health. 

Many people in the area are Afro-Cubans, and so the Colombians 
are Afro-Colombians, and the fact that the people who are treated 
the worst with the government, with the military, and then when 
this program of spraying also impacts on these Afro-Colombians, it 
is something that I think that we need to really evaluate. So once 
again, Mr. Chairman, I certainly commend you for calling this very 
important hearing. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Payne. My good friend, Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I, too, would 
like to associate myself with the comments made by my good 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey, and your leadership in not 
only calling this hearing this morning, but the fact that you cer- 
tainly have a firm commitment in looking through what should be 
our policies toward this important region of the world. 

I make no apologies for making this statement, Mr. Chairman. 
It seems that Latin America has always been our neglected neigh- 
bor if you will, and the problem is not whether it is a Republican 
or Democratic Administration. This has been the course that we 
have had for all these years. 

Latin America always seems to be the sick child that never 
seems to really — we have really never seriously made an honest ef- 
fort in being not only as a good neighbor, but we seem to spend 
more time and more worries about the drug trafficking issues that 
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come out of this region of the world than trying to develop serious 
economic trade relationships. 

The fact that there is some 400 to 500 million people living in 
that region of the world, and we never seem to consistently pursue 
a more positive policy in how we could really help our neighbors 
in the south. 

So this very issue itself, counternarcotics, and now that we have 
a new trend, if you will, of the kind of leaders that are being duly 
elected by some of these countries in Latin America, as I have al- 
ways earnestly tried to bring to the forefront, at least a little sense 
of visibility about the fact that the indigenous populations of these 
countries have always been — it is almost like reading a road map 
of what we have to deal with native American communities in our 
country. 

I think we really seriously need to look at our counternarcotics 
policies that we have enunciated for all these years, and if there 
really have been positive results. I seriously would like to work 
closely with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Also, I offer my personal welcome to our newly-elected Ranking 
Member of our Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, and 
with that, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing from our wit- 
nesses this morning. Thank you. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. Today on our first panel, we have two 
very distinguished people. Ann W. Patterson was sworn in as the 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Bureau of International Nar- 
cotics and Law Enforcement Affairs, INL, on November 28, 2005. 

Recently, she served as deputy permanent representative, and 
then as acting permanent representative at the United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations from 2004 to 2005. 

Ms. Patterson has had a distinguished career in the foreign serv- 
ice, including posts as Ambassador to Colombia from 2000 to 2003, 
and Ambassador to El Salvador from 1997 to 2000. It is good to 
have you with us, Ms. Patterson. 

Special Agent Michael Braun is DEA Chief of Operations, and is 
responsible for leading the worldwide drug enforcement operations 
of the agency across the United States and in 58 countries. 

He is one of the principal directors of national drug intelligence 
management and national drug strategy on our Nation’s war on 
terrorism. We are pleased to have you with us again, Mr. Braun. 
Would you both rise so I can swear you in, please. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Burton. We would like to get to as many questions as pos- 
sible, and so if you can make your comments brief, we would appre- 
ciate it. We will try to be as tolerant as we can. Secretary Patter- 
son, you are recognized. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE ANNE W. PATTERSON, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL NAR- 
COTICS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 

Ambassador Patterson. Thank you very much. Chairman Bur- 
ton, Congressman Engel, and other distinguished Members of this 
Subcommittee. Thank you for the invitation to appear before you 
today. 
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This is a timely opportunity to review the progress being made 
in the Americas to combat illicit drug production and trafficking. 
My written testimony includes a regional overview, but I would 
like to focus on some of the successes that we have achieved and 
challenges that we face today. 

Returning to these issues after some years away, I was struck by 
the maturing of inter-American cooperation in the western hemi- 
sphere, not just against drug trafficking, but also against 
transnational crime. 

Nowhere has progress been more pronounced than in Colombia. 
Under the leadership of Presidents Pastrana and Uribe, Plan Co- 
lombia has been a dramatic success. In 2005, Colombia destroyed 
170,000 hectares of illegal coca, and helped to cease 223 tons of co- 
caine. 

ONDCP recently announced that these efforts may have led to 
an increase in United States street prices and a reduction in pu- 
rity. Plan Colombia has also achieved results that we did not fully 
anticipate. Today, all 1,098 of Colombia’s municipalities have a po- 
lice presence. Kidnappings are down by half, and homicides are 
down by 13 percent. 

In 2005, Colombia extradited a record 134 fugitives to the United 
States, including FARC leaders and high level drug traffickers. 
Still, major challenges remain. 

Narcotraffickers aggressively replanted nearly as much coca as 
was destroyed in last year’s record setting aerial eradication cam- 
paign. We are evaluating now how to counter this replanting, in- 
cluding stepped up aerial spraying. In Colombia, much of the coca 
is grown in remote, inaccessible areas, where the FARC and other 
illegal armed groups are mostly free to operate. 

Success in eradication and interdiction depend on air mobility. 
INL is supporting Colombia with over 140 aircraft, plus assistance 
in training. INL’s critical flight safety programs seek to upgrade 
and maintain many of these aging assets to enhance pilot and crew 
safety, extend the aircraft’s operational life, and to reduce long 
term maintenance costs by making them commercially supportable. 

While our long term goal is to nationalize the helicopter program, 
we must do so at a pace that Colombia is able to sustain in order 
to protect the huge investments that we have made to ensure flight 
safety and to keep the programs focused on eradication and inter- 
diction missions. 

I recently visited Joint Interagency Task Force South, JITFS, 
and discussed maritime interdiction with Rear Admiral Jeff Hatha- 
way. The decline in availability of maritime patrol aircraft reduced 
our ability to detect, monitor, and target go-fast boats leaving Co- 
lombia. 

Nonetheless, JIAFT-South coordinated a record seizure of 254 
tons of cocaine in 2005 due in large part to markedly improved 
operational intelligence from such sources as Operation Panama 
Express. 

We and our allies are looking for ways to overcome this problem. 
For example, we are working on an initiative to use average denial 
aircraft for air and maritime detection, and monitoring along Co- 
lombia’s Pacific and Caribbean coasts. We will be consulting with 
your Committee soon on this concept. 
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Peru and Bolivia remain the second and third largest producers 
of coca. 

Mr. Burton. Excuse me just one moment. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Burton. I couldn’t listen to two women at one time. Excuse 
me. Pardon me, Secretary, that was not meant to he disingenuous. 
I apologize. 

Ambassador Patterson. Let me just back up and say that we 
are going to be consulting with your Committee soon on a concept 
to use average denial aircraft currently in Colombia for maritime 
patrol. 

Peru and Bolivia remain the second and third largest producers 
of coca, and we saw increases in cultivation there in 2005. In Peru, 
the policies of the government, to be elected on April 9, will obvi- 
ously have a significant bearing on the counternarcotics effort. 

Our relationship with the Morales Administration in Bolivia will 
depend upon the policies it adopts on a wide range of issues, with 
counternarcotics a key component. Mexico is one of our most crit- 
ical partners. 

Some 90 percent of United States bound cocaine shipments tran- 
sit the Central America-Mexico corridor, and Mexico remains a 
major drug producing country and base of operations for trafficking 
groups. 

We are also concerned about the production and trafficking of 
methamphetamine and its precursor chemicals. I traveled to Mex- 
ico City earlier this month to learn more about what Mexican and 
United States personnel are doing to confront the methamphet- 
amine problem. 

I was pleased to see that the concrete progress that Mexico has 
made in a short time to curb precursor imports. At last week’s bi- 
national commission, Mexican and United States officials agreed 
that methamphetamine is a top law enforcement priority. 

Central America is a region of particular concern. The expansion 
of gangs has been devastating there, and has emerged as one of the 
serious problems in many communities across the United States. 

I.N.L. is working closely with other agencies and with partner 
nations to promote a balanced, multidisciplinary approach to the 
problem. We intend to include anti-gang and cultural lawfulness 
training in our international law enforcement academy in El Sal- 
vador as part of our regional anti-gang strategy. 

On drug interdiction, the Central American governments are 
committed partners, but they lack capacity and resources. Improv- 
ing interdiction capacity in the region will be difficult due to the 
high cost of helicopter assets, and the increasingly competitive 
budgetary environment that we face. 

I look forward to working with other United States agencies and 
Congress to address this issue. In conclusion, progress is being 
made in the western hemisphere, but there is a long way to go. The 
important partnerships that we have forged have kept hundreds of 
tons of cocaine and heroin off our streets. 

United States law enforcement now has more professional and 
better equipped partners in many countries. I am optimistic that 
with the continued strong support of Congress that we will be able 
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to build on these successes and overcome the challenges that he be- 
fore us. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Patterson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Anne W. Patterson, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs, 
U.S. Department of State 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Engel, and distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee. The Department of State welcomes this hearing as a timely opportunity 
to review the significant progress being made in the Americas to combat illicit drug 
production and trafficking, as well as to discuss the challenges and opportunities be- 
fore us. 


INCSR 

On March 1, the Department of State released the 23rd annual International Nar- 
cotics Control Strategy Report (INCSR), a global report on international efforts to 
curb cultivation, production, trafficking and abuse of illicit drugs. While it is drafted 
and coordinated by the Department of State, it is reviewed by the entire USG law 
enforcement community — including the Departments of Justice, Homeland Security 
and Treasury, as well a DEA, the Coast Guard and ONDCP. The companion Money 
Laundering Report is, in fact, drafted by an interagency group of experts. The as- 
sessments and recommendations reflect interagency consensus. 

While there are many acute concerns and daunting challenges in the Western 
Hemisphere, it is helpful to begin by stepping back and comparing where we are 
now compared with a decade ago. Returning to the counternarcotics world after 
some years away, I am struck by the overall progress that has been made in this 
hemisphere — not just by individual countries, but by countries working together. Re- 
port after report in the INCSR provides evidence of maturing policies, modernizing 
institutions, and stronger cross-border, sub-regional and international cooperation. 
Countries are seizing more drugs, extraditing more fugitives, participating in more 
cross-border operations, and rooting out and punishing corruption. Many are mak- 
ing broad-sweeping changes to their legal systems to better confront modern forms 
of organized crime — and seeking to harmonize their legislation with neighboring 
states to prevent criminals from simply shifting from tougher to weaker jurisdic- 
tions. 

When the first INCSR was published, Latin American narcotics-producing coun- 
tries were just reporting the first signs of drug abuse in their own countries, while 
the United States was in a full-blown crack epidemic. Today, U.S. cocaine consump- 
tion has leveled off and casual use is down substantially while drug abuse is grow- 
ing in throughout the hemisphere. The inter-American dialogue on drugs has 
changed accordingly, with less finger pointing and a greater sense of shared respon- 
sibility and cooperation. 

This didn’t happen overnight — nor by happenstance. It was the result of long-term 
U.S. foreign policy and foreign assistance efforts to promote democracy and to 
strengthen democratic institutions — including the justice sector and law enforce- 
ment. It was the result of sustained encouragement and support by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment — including the leverage exerted by the U.S. narcotics certification proc- 
ess — as well as multilateral engagement through the Organization of American 
States and the Summit of the Americas. It was also the result of the explosion of 
the myth in other countries that drug abuse was an American problem, not theirs. 

The international community also recognizes the links of the drug trade to money 
laundering, terrorist financing and organized crime and has been working together 
to confront the many challenges. The United States plays an important leadership 
role, but is no longer alone in pressing for effective action. Mexico and Colombia are 
staunch allies — multilaterally as well as bilaterally. Costa Rica emerged as a leader 
in promoting the development of a Caribbean regional maritime agreement. El Sal- 
vador stepped forward to host the new International Law Enforcement Academy for 
the Americas. Nicaragua has advanced the cause of combating weapons trafficking. 

All around the Americas, countries are taking a fresh look at what it costs to cling 
to old sovereignty sensibilities when there are real and menacing threats to be 
faced, and many are opting for creative ways to work with their neighbors. The Cen- 
tral Americans are working together to strengthen regional security. El Salvador 
and Guatemala mount joint patrols along their border — as the U.S. now does with 
Canada. The countries of the Eastern Caribbean were pioneers in this kind of col- 
laboration through the Regional Security System (RSS). The U.S., Mexico and Can- 
ada have launched the Security and Prosperity Partnership (SPP), which seeks. 
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among other goals, to develop a North American security perimeter. The Organiza- 
tion of American States’ drug commission (CICAD) is mobilizing regional and sub- 
regional cooperation across the full range of anti-drug efforts, from demand reduc- 
tion to chemical control. 

All understand that only through common cause will we be able to contain and 
diminish the threats of drugs and organized crime, which are impediments to polit- 
ical and economic freedom and prosperity. 

The Bureau for International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) has 
been at the forefront of these diplomatic efforts and reform efforts — with the invalu- 
able partnership of DEA and other agencies and the sustained generous support of 
the U.S. Congress. INL has brought problems to light through the INCSR report, 
used diplomatic engagement to build the will of partner nations to make needed re- 
forms, and then provided them with the technical and material assistance they need 
to be more effective. 

Let me highlight just a few of the important developments included in this year’s 
INCSR: 

• The seven ACI countries made good progress in interdicting drugs and eradi- 
cating opium poppy cultivation. 

• Andean countries, Central American states and Mexico reported seizing 365 
metric tons of cocaine worth tens of billions of dollars on the street. 

• Mexican authorities, employing INL-provided screening equipment at several 
airports, uncovered over $40 million in currency hidden in cargo bound for 
Colombia. 

• In the Western Hemisphere, U.S. and international support assisted Colom- 
bia in aerially eradicating 139,000 hectares and manually eradicating another 
31,000 hectares of illegal coca. 

• Peru manually eradicated twelve thousand hectares of coca and seized eleven 
tons of drugs. 

• Mexico eradicated over 20,000 hectares of opium poppy and over 30,000 hec- 
tares of marijuana, and seized 30 tons of cocaine, over 1,700 tons of mari- 
juana and nearly a ton of methamphetamine. 

• In 2005, Colombia extradited 134 people to face charges in the U.S. — an all- 
time high. Mexico extradited a record 41 fugitives and expelled or deported 
146 additional fugitives. 

• U.S. and Canadian law enforcement have worked closely to attack and dis- 
mantle cross-border trafficking organizations, including a large criminal ring 
engaged in trafficking and producing ecstasy. 

• Mexico moved to restrict the importation of methamphetamine precursors, no- 
tably pseudoephedrine, and tightened internal controls to prevent their diver- 
sion to illicit drug manufacturing. 

Budget Issues 

In our Fiscal Year 2007 budget proposal, pressing demands elsewhere in the 
world — notably Afghanistan — have forced us to make difficult choices. There are 
cuts in bilateral anti-drug aid to many Latin American countries, although we real- 
ize there are real needs, particularly in the Transit Zone programs in Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. 


COLOMBIA 

Nowhere has progress been more pronounced than in Colombia. 

In 2000, U.S. and Colombian officials developed a joint, highly-focused and aggres- 
sive strategy to target illicit drug production and trafficking. During that first year, 
while we were building up the infrastructure for “Plan Colombia,” coca cultivation 
reached an all-time high, and only 47,000 hectares of coca were eradicated. In 2005, 
the U.S.-supported Anti-Narcotics Police Directorate (DIRAN) sprayed a record 
138,775 hectares of coca during the year and 1,624 hectares of poppy. The Govern- 
ment of Colombia reported that manual eradication accounted for the destruction 
of an additional 31,285 hectares of coca and 497 hectares of poppy. This stopped a 
potential of billions of dollars of cocaine from reaching U.S. streets. In addition, Co- 
lombian forces helped interdict 223 metric tons of cocaine and cocaine base. Recent 
preliminary analysis indicates that these efforts may have led to an increase in the 
U.S. street price of cocaine and heroin and a reduction in purity for both. 

Under the leadership of Presidents Pastrana and Uribe, “Plan Colombia” has been 
a success — more than I expected when I was sent there as Ambassador in 2000. It 
has benefited Colombia in ways we did not anticipate, such as in establishing secu- 
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rity in the countryside and contributing to a renewed self-confidence in the country 
that is evident in many areas. Public safety has improved. Today, for the first time 
in the country’s history, all 1098 of Colombia’s municipalities have a permanent gov- 
ernment presence. Colombia’s ongoing transition from an inquisitorial to an 
accusatorial criminal justice system with oral trials is well underway and in those 
districts where the transition has already occurred, the new system has proved to 
be enormously more efficient and effective and has gained the confidence of the pub- 
lic at large. Kidnappings are down 51 percent and homicides 13 percent, and the 
World Bank considers Colombia an attractive investment climate with legitimate 
economic development that is replacing illicit drug production. Who would have 
thought that possible even a few years ago? 

Another measure of progress is the extradition to the U.S. of organized crime 
leaders. Extradition is one of the legal tools most feared by drug traffickers. Major 
drug traffickers extradited to the U.S. last year included FARC leaders and Cali 
Cartel leader Miguel Rodriguez Orejuela. In 2005, a record 134 people were extra- 
dited from Colombia to the U.S. 

Still, the United States and Colombia understand that major challenges remain. 
Narcotraffickers have undertaken to more aggressively replant coca that was de- 
stroyed in last year’s record-setting aerial eradication campaign. 

The U.S. and Colombia are evaluating tactics to counter this rapid replanting, in- 
cluding stepping up the aerial spray program. We are also helping to build Colom- 
bian capacity to take over the program in the future. 

Narcotraffickers continue to shift routes and methods to avoid detection and inter- 
ception, and — while our detection and monitoring capacity has improved — there are 
simply not enough USG or host nation assets available to respond to all of the ac- 
tionable targets. 

Success in both interdiction and eradication rely on air mobility — the support of 
safe and dependable helicopters. Colombia is approximately the size of California 
and Texas combined, with an almost Texas-sized area lacking passable roads for 
much of the year. This remote area is where much of the coca is grown, and where 
the FARC and other illegal armed groups are most free to operate. Helicopter sup- 
port is thus essential to enable the Government of Colombia — and especially the Co- 
lombian Army and National Police — to effectively confront drug cultivation and 
counter illegal armed groups. 

Helicopters, however, are very expensive assets to operate and maintain and re- 
quire investments in lengthy aviator and maintenance personnel training. Although 
the Colombia Army has its own UH-60 Black Hawk fleet, INL is supporting it with 
over 70 USG-owned and supported helicopters. We are also providing technical as- 
sistance and training in conjunction with the Defense Department. Each year there 
is a marked improvement in the quality and number of Colombian helicopter pilots, 
mechanics, and support personnel. While the U.S. is working to “Colombianize” the 
helicopter program, we must do it at a pace that the Colombian government is able 
to assimilate, protect the large investments we have made, ensure flight safety, and 
keep the program’s focus on the highest priority missions — interdiction and eradi- 
cation. 

Upgrading aircraft under INL’s Critical Flight Safety Program (CFSP) is another 
essential element for continued effective aviation support of Colombian counter- 
narcotics activities. Many of the aircraft within the INL Air Wing fleet are excess 
defense articles that are no included in the Department of Defense’s support system. 
A great number are over 40 years old, with airframes reaching the limits of their 
useful lifetimes and have not received major depot level maintenance. In many 
cases, aircraft have been grounded due to evidence of severe structural weakness. 
INL has planned and requested funds for the CFSP to repair, upgrade, sustain and 
replace aircraft needed for eradication, interdiction and counterterrorism programs. 
Over 60% of the FY 2006 funding will go to support our fleet in Colombia, with the 
remainder benefiting other Latin American programs. CFSP funding is essential for 
eliminating the safety and mission availability risks for these critical aviation as- 
sets. 

The State Department coordinates the Colombian Airbridge Denial (ABD) Pro- 
gram. Since it was reinitiated in 2003, Colombia has established air sovereignty 
throughout the majority of its territory. This has led since 2004 to a 56 percent de- 
crease in suspect trafficker flights, a 75 percent increase in law enforcement ground 
endgames, and a reduction in the total drug flow by air to the United States to 
seven percent or less. The program has forced traffickers to change their smuggling 
tactics by flying shorter distances. The number of air events and air intercepts have 
decreased significantly, and we are now largely in a deterrence mode. 

More than 93 percent of cocaine destined for the United States is smuggled by 
maritime transport. Our interagency interdiction community has been striving to 
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get additional Maritime Patrol Aircraft (MPA) assets for the last two years. Joint 
Interagency Task Force-South (JIATF-South) coordinated the seizure of a record 254 
MT of cocaine in 2005 despite the shortage in assets — both MPA and surface ves- 
sels. Even with excellent operational intelligence from such sources as Operation 
Panama Express, the lack of MPAs limits our ability to detect, monitor and target 
go-fast boats leaving Colombia. 

Mitigating strategies include continued outreach to our allies, who continue to 
show strong support for the counter-drug mission. This year the Government of the 
Netherlands will be contracting with a private firm for two maritime surveillance 
aircraft to operate out of Curacao. These will fall under JIATF-South tactical control 
and provide much needed MPA support in the Caribbean. Likewise, DOD and Coast 
Guard are working to add additional aircraft to the effort. We understand that the 
FY 2006 Coast Guard budget includes additional funding for C-130 flight hours, 
which will also help close the MPA gap. Colombia and Central American countries 
have few, if any, MPAs or interdiction vessels. It would take a long time and signifi- 
cant new resources for these countries to develop this type of maritime interdiction 
capability. 

We are also working on an initiative to use Airbridge Denial aircraft for both air 
and maritime detection and monitoring in the littoral waters off the Colombia’s Pa- 
cific and Caribbean coasts. Ambassador Wood and I are exploring ways to get even 
a better return on our successful ABD program investment while increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of our bilateral interdiction program. We hope to implement this initia- 
tive immediately since the assets are already in place. 

In addition, we have now arrived at a point in this process where we are turning 
greater attention to the democracy programs, the so-called “soft side” of our support. 
We need to be able to meet that commitment in order to ensure that Colombia will 
indeed be the free-standing, able partner that we envision for the future. 

OTHER ANDEAN COUNTRIES 

Peru and Bolivia remain the second and third largest producers of coca. In 2005, 
both governments faced growing resistance from drug-cultivating farmers, which 
slowed eradication efforts and contributed to an increase in estimated coca 
cultivations. 

In Peru, the most recent USG survey detected increased coca cultivation, some of 
it in areas not surveyed before. Farmers were encouraged by high prices for coca 
leaf and temporary constraints on eradication. The government has now dedicated 
more resources than ever to eradication and goals were surpassed, but it will take 
time to wipe out the increase. The policies of the new government to be elected this 
April will obviously have significant bearing on the future of Peru’s counternarcotics 
effort. 

The new recently-elected Morales Administration in Bolivia has displayed a lack- 
luster commitment to coca reduction. Our relationship with the new government 
will depend upon the policies it adopts on a wide range of issues, with counter- 
narcotics a key component of our bilateral relationship. The U.S. will continue to 
try to maintain good relations with the Bolivian government and help it to sustain 
the enormous progress made there in the past ten years. 

We want to work closely with President Morales. Our Ambassador and Mr. Shan- 
non, the Assistant Secretary for Western Hemisphere, have met with him a number 
of times. Secretary Rice met with him at the recent inauguration of President 
Bachelet in Chile. I will be traveling to Bolivia next month as well to urge Bolivian 
cooperation against drug trafficking. We hope to continue the productive partner- 
ship we have enjoyed with Bolivia. 

While not major drug-producing countries, Ecuador and Venezuela play critical 
roles in drug trafficking because of their long, largely unguarded borders with Co- 
lombia. In Ecuador, cocaine seizures reached a record 45 metric tons 2005. But the 
government has allocated insufficient resources for its security forces to consistently 
and effectively thwart cross-border incursions by Colombian narco-terrorists, and re- 
fuses to condemn such groups, espousing neutrality in the Colombian conflict. Ecua- 
dor’s security forces have conducted effective operations in the field given con- 
straints on resources and capabilities. However, we are deeply concerned with the 
dramatic increase in the use of Ecuadorian-flagged vessels by drug trafficking orga- 
nizations over the past 18 months. We are certain that this troubling phenomenon 
arises from the success of the maritime law enforcement agreement between Colom- 
bia and the United States. Because of the hundreds of seizures and U.S. prosecu- 
tions facilitated by this agreement, drug trafficking organizations are using Ecuador 
as a “safe haven” from U.S. prosecutions. 
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There appears to be a trafficking shift from air to overland transport of drugs into 
Venezuela, but we are still very concerned about flights into the country from Peru, 
Bolivia and Brazil, as well as flights to Hispaniola. The Venezuelan government’s 
willingness to cooperate with its neighbors and with the U.S. is obviously critical 
to the regional strategy. However, as the INCSR report illustrates, Venezuela’s 
counternarcotics performance over the past year has been, at best, mixed. The Presi- 
dent decertified the Government of Venezuela in September 2005 because of what 
the USG viewed as its failure to cooperate on a range of counternarcotics issues and 
also because of threats against Drug Enforcement Administration personnel. With 
the recent surge in production in the region, Venezuela constitutes a hole in our 
counternarcotics strategy in Latin America. Given Venezuela’s excellent record for 
cooperation in the past, we hope to see a return of that cooperative spirit in the 
coming year. 

Southern Cone and Tri-Border: The Southern Cone remains vulnerable to exploi- 
tation as a transit zone for narcotics trafficking and other transnational crime. The 
Tri-Border Area, shared by Argentina, Brazil and Paraguay, in particular, has long 
served as a venue for illicit activity including drugs and arms smuggling and money 
laundering. These countries are used as transit routes for over a hundred metric 
tons of cocaine. INL is actively engaged in enhancing the capabilities of the law en- 
forcement agencies in Argentina, Paraguay and Brazil to enable them to act more 
effectively against narcotics trafficking, other transborder crime and international 
terrorism. In Paraguay, we are creating a Trade Transparency Unit, modeled after 
the successful unit in Colombia. It will enhance greatly the capability of our coun- 
tries to prevent and combat money laundering, terrorist financing, stem official cor- 
ruption, and support economic development through enhanced revenue collection. 

MEXICO 

Combating drug trafficking from and through Mexico is an enormous challenge. 
In many ways, it is the principal counternarcotics challenge. Mexico is the principal 
transshipment route to the United States for South American drugs, a major source 
of heroin and the key supplier of methamphetamine. It is the principal placement 
point in the international financial system for proceeds of crime from the United 
States, and thus critical in terms of combating money laundering. Mexican-based 
trafficking groups are now the major foreign criminal threat we face here in the 
U.S. Beyond drugs, broader security interests and the recent surge in armed vio- 
lence along the US-Mexico border are of gravest concern. 

Against this sobering backdrop, there are ample reasons to be optimistic about 
what can be done. Ten years ago, there were many divisive issues between us and 
Mexico, not least of which were the apparent impunity enjoyed by the Mexican drug 
cartels and the Government of Mexico’s refusal to extradite drug fugitives. Yet, in 

2005, Mexican forces took forceful action against a number of the drug cartels — 
most of the leadership of the Arellano-Felix Organization, for example, is now be- 
hind bars. The Mexican government extradited 41 fugitives to the United States in 

2006, including a number of Mexican nationals, and the Mexican Supreme Court re- 
opened the way to extradition of fugitives facing the possibility of life imprison- 
ment — which for several years was one of the principal legal barriers to the extra- 
dition of drug traffickers. We still await the extradition of a major drug trafficker, 
and we would like to see closer cooperation in some important areas such as mari- 
time interdiction, but we recognize that the Fox Administration has done a great 
deal to make that more possible in the future. Mexico has come a long way in recent 
years on many critical issues. 

During my trip to Mexico City earlier this month, I met with senior Mexican offi- 
cials on a whole range of issues — but focused on the emerging threats, such as 
methamphetamine production and trafficking. I was pleased to see how much the 
Government of Mexico has done in a relatively short time to curb the importation 
of precursor chemicals. Mexican authorities have dramatically reduced the legal im- 
ports of pseudoephedrine and ephedrine during the past two years — by over 40 per- 
cent — after determining that imports exceeded needs for medicines containing such 
ingredients. The National Commission Against Sanitary Risks (COFEPRIS) can- 
celled many import permits and revoked import licenses, including the licenses of 
the seven largest distributors. It now requires importers to transport such sub- 
stances in escorted armed vehicles. As a result of these changes, however, we antici- 
pate that traffickers will attempt to circumvent the controls. Methamphetamine 
trafficking and production figured prominently in last week’s Binational Commis- 
sion meeting here in Washington, with both governments pledging to intensify ac- 
tion against this threat. 
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Institutional development and reform in Mexican federal law enforcement have 
been far reaching, resulting in a higher level of professionalism and willingness to 
cooperate with the U.S. and other foreign partners. Because of the Fox Administra- 
tion’s own orientation toward reform and institutional modernization, INL’s Mexico 
program is one of our most innovative. Traditional INL programs, like eradication, 
have been nationalized in Mexico for some years now, allowing INL resources to 
focus on capacity building activities, such as modernizing Mexico’s federal police 
force, the Federal Investigations Agency (FBI equivalent). Our programs are very 
much tailored to facilitating effective partnerships between U.S. and Mexican coun- 
terpart agencies. We have also devoted considerable energy and resources in 
strengthening border security capacity in northern Mexico, complementing parallel 
work by the Department of Homeland Security on the U.S. side of the border, in 
support of the Border Partnership Accord. 

There is a tremendous amount of work still to be done in Mexico. Reforms and 
professionalization efforts at the federal level have not been replicated in all key 
federal agencies or at the state and local level. A key objective must be to support 
law enforcement reform and modernization at the state and local levels, including 
effective anti-corruption reforms. INL’s FY 2007 budget request includes programs 
focusing on state and local levels as well as continuing support for the Culture of 
Lawfulness program, which promotes rule of law at the school, community and gov- 
ernment levels. 

Mexican law enforcement and military actions have disrupted criminal organiza- 
tions, as we have seen in the past two years against the Arellano Felix Organization 
based in Tijuana, but efforts must be sustained over time to dismantle them. New 
restrictions on the importation of key chemicals will help to make it harder for 
methamphetamine traffickers to obtain these precursors, but parallel measures 
must be taken to prevent diversion from legitimate sources or to preempt a shift 
to clandestine smuggling. 

Another major challenge that defies easy solutions is border violence. This was 
a recurring theme in many of the Working Groups at last week’s U.S./Mexico Bina- 
tional Commission. Secretary Rice personally raised U.S. concerns about border vio- 
lence at that meeting; this message was reinforced by Attorney General Gonzales 
and Homeland Security Secretary Chertoff. Both sides pledged to make this a top 
priority. INL, along with other USG agencies, will redouble programmatic and oper- 
ational efforts to assist Mexico to improve public safety. 

The Department of State is confident that — regardless of the outcome — the next 
Administration in Mexico will realize that it is clearly in Mexico’s interests to co- 
operate with the U.S. on security and combating crime. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

Central America is particularly vulnerable to drug transshipment and inter- 
national organized crime. Approximately 90 percent of U.S.-bound South American 
cocaine and a large quantity of heroin transit the region as a whole, primarily over 
maritime trafficking routes. Their criminal justice systems are antiquated, ineffi- 
cient and inadequately resourced. Corruption is a pervasive problem. The rise of 
highly-organized and violent criminal youth gangs is devastating Honduras, El Sal- 
vador and Guatemala — and governments have been struggling to find the best way 
to devote their limited resources to the problem. Sadly, U.S. attention in the region 
has ebbed and flowed, preventing us from being as effective a force for change and 
reform as we might have been. 

The gang problem reaches beyond Central America and affects us directly in the 
United States as these groups expand their international networks. Enforcement- 
oriented “hard line” (“mano dura”) approaches implemented in some governments 
have demonstrated that law enforcement alone is not enough. A balanced, multi-sec- 
tor approach that addresses crime prevention, rehabilitation and social reintegration 
is clearly called for. 

As we have looked at how to improve — or in some cases restore — interdiction ca- 
pacity in the region, it is clear that the needs are so great that the rather modest 
funding currently available will have very little impact. 

In Guatemala, for example, I sent a team down to look at what it would take to 
restore a modest five-helicopter mobility package. The estimated cost to do this was 
six times higher than INL’s intended FY 2006 budget for Guatemala. With maritime 
smuggling the dominant trafficking method, we would also like to expand maritime 
interdiction capacity, but this cannot be done — or done right — in the present budget 
climate. I will continue to explore this idea, but will have to find less expensive al- 
ternatives. 
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Overland trafficking along the Pan-American Highway is also a threat. INL has 
assisted each country in strengthening its border inspection stations, particularly at 
key chokepoints and worked with DEA to establish Mobile Inspection and Enforce- 
ment Teams. Through the Cooperating Nation Information Exchange System, U.S. 
Southern Command provides data on suspect air and maritime movements to part- 
ner nation authorities to support their tracking and interdiction efforts. 

Central American governments also wrestle with trafficking in firearms, alien 
smuggling, and money laundering. Many also face serious domestic criminal prob- 
lems, including criminal youth gangs, while struggling with underlying poverty, dev- 
astating natural disasters, and pervasive corruption. We see genuine commitment 
at the presidential level in most of the countries in the region and will work to rein- 
force that commitment. INL programs seek to modernize criminal justice sector in- 
stitutions, especially federal police and prosecutors and to enhance interdiction ca- 
pacity. While only a small percentage of illicit drugs moves by air, we have provided 
some limited support to governments, such as Guatemala, to restore some of their 
diminishing air mobility. 

INL funding for transit zone support is limited by budget constraints and com- 
peting priorities, such as Andean production. However, I am committed to finding 
ways to assist our excellent partner nations in the region. For example, by estab- 
lishing the new International Law Enforcement Academy (ILEA) in El Salvador, the 
countries of Central America will benefit not only from training, but also from en- 
hanced regional cooperation and information exchange. 

THE CARIBBEAN 

Countries in the Caribbean region are largely poor, developing nations with weak 
justice sector institutions which are ill equipped to combat sophisticated drug or 
crime cartels. Corruption is another common challenge. Our programs focus on ca- 
pacity building, maritime and air interdiction, port security and money laundering. 
To address border security issues, we are funding a regional database that will 
gather data on movement of people throughout the region. Known as the Regional 
Information and Intelligence Sharing System (RIIS), the database will link the 24 
countries and territories that are members of the Association of Caribbean Chiefs 
of Police. The database will also permit the vetting of arrivals and departures of 
passengers on cruise ships and airlines and will be linked to INTERPOL and other 
international watch lists. We expect the RIIS to become operational in the coming 
months. 


MULTINATIONAL EFFORTS 

In the Western Hemisphere, the Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Commis- 
sion — known by its Spanish acronym “CICAD” — within the Organization of Amer- 
ican States has promoted a common framework for anti-drug policies, laws, and co- 
operation. Through the Summit of the Americas process, CICAD was given a man- 
date to develop a hemispheric anti-drug strate^ as well as a peer review system 
for assessing the efforts of each member of this anti-drug alliance. The resulting 
“Multilateral Evaluation Mechanism” (known as the “MEM”) provides each of the 
34 governments with an evaluation of its counter-drug efforts and recommendations 
for improving them. The CICAD Executive Secretariat, using funding from INL and 
other donors, provides training and other technical assistance to governments to 
promote compliance with the MEM recommendations. This system, while not yet as 
hard-hitting as the United States and other countries would like, still provides an 
objective, technical review that clearly results in governments making needed 
changes. It requires governments to take a more systematic and clinical look at 
themselves, particularly their own drug consumption and production trends. It is a 
valuable complement to the unilateral U.S. certification process. 

EMERGING THREATS 

As we look to the future, INL will work to confront emerging problems or threats 
rapidly. Among the most pressing threats are synthetic drugs and youth gangs. 

Synthetic drugs — Today, we are particularly concerned about synthetic drugs, 
sucb as methamphetamine and ecstasy, which present major medical, social and law 
enforcement challenges for the United States and the rest of the world. We are 
working at home and internationally, especially on border controls with Canada and 
Mexico, to ensure that laws and law enforcement can deal with illegal production, 
trafficking and diversion of precursor chemicals used to make these drugs. We must 
be vigilant in controlling precursor chemicals, especially ephedrine and 
pseudoephedrine, that are readily available and easily used to produce synthetic 
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drugs in small toxic labs. We are working closely with Canada, Mexico and pro- 
ducer/exporter countries to control the movement of these precursor chemicals. 

Criminal youth gangs — Criminal youth gang activity has a devastating affect on 
both public safety and lives of young people drawn into gangs. According to the De- 
partment of Justice’s 2006 national drug assessment, many street gangs have 
evolved into well-organized, profit-driven criminal enterprises that participate in the 
smuggling and sale of drugs. The largest of these, including Mara Salvatrucha and 
18th Street gang, are now recognized as full-blown international criminal organiza- 
tions. 

The Department of State is working closely with other countries, especially in 
Central America, to confront the social and security problems posed by youth gangs. 
It is a very complicated policy issue and cannot he solved strictly through law en- 
forcement action. INL will encourage partner nations to take a comprehensive, inte- 
grated approach that includes crime prevention, social reintegration, and juvenile 
justice reform. While many of INL’s gang-related project activities are subsumed in 
broader training or enforcement programs, I intend to give this area special atten- 
tion in the coming year. 

We recognize that such a complex issue requires the involvement of many sectors 
of society, not just governments. We are partnering, for example, with non-govern- 
mental and international organizations, such as the Washington Office on Latin 
America and the Organization of American States. They have organized seminars 
and workshops to bring governments, private groups and other stakeholders to- 
gether to develop better approaches to the problem. 

IMPACT OF U.S. EFFORTS ON THE UNITED STATES 

ONDCP figures show that the use of illegal drugs by teenagers in the United 
States has dropped by nearly 20 percent since 2001. From 2003 to 2004, the purity 
of heroin in the U.S. decreased by 22 percent while the price rose by 30 percent. 
Since February of 2005, a similar, albeit preliminary, pattern has been seen with 
cocaine, although these drugs are still readily available. However, we believe overall 
demand has begun to stabilize. 

I firmly believe that if the United States was not supporting counternarcotics pro- 
grams in the Americas the situation here at home would be dramatically worse. 
Without a concerted effort to eliminate the drugs at their source, we would have 
rising addition rates because more drugs would be available at lower prices. The im- 
pact on the United States of the progress being made around the Hemisphere is, 
admittedly, less dramatic than what we are seeing in Colombia or even Mexico, but 
it is there. Unquestionably, the eradication and interdiction efforts of our partner 
nations have, with U.S. support, kept hundreds of tons of cocaine, heroin and mari- 
juana out of our country. 

In conclusion, we have a huge amount of work to do. It is both a “war” to be 
fought and won, and an ongoing effort to protect our country from foreign criminal 
threats. In my view, that is best done through strong partnerships, bilateral and 
multilateral. And, nowhere in the world do we have greater solidarity and shared 
sense of purpose and responsibility than right here in our own Hemisphere. 

Thank you. And I would be happy to answer your questions. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Madam Secretary. We have one or two 
votes, and I would like to inform my colleagues that if we only have 
one vote, I have asked Mr. Weller to run over, vote, and come back 
so that we could continue on. 

If you want to run and vote, and try to come back, that is fine. 
We will try to keep the hearing going so that we don’t have all this 
testimony waiting. Mr. Braun, do you want to go forward? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MICHAEL A. BRAUN, CHIEF OF 

OPERATIONS, U.S. DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Braun. Thank you. Chairman Burton, Ranking Member 
Engel, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of 
the Drug Enforcement Administration’s administrator, Karen P. 
Tandy, I thank you for the opportunity to testify on the drug traf- 
ficking situation in Latin America, and DEA’s bilateral operations. 

As you know, Latin America is the source of all cocaine, most of 
the heroin, and significant amounts of marijuana consumed in the 
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United States. Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru remain the primary 
centers of production, with Colombia producing around 90 percent 
of the cocaine reaching the United States. 

Non-existent 10 years ago, heroin produced in Colombia now sup- 
plies over 50 percent of the heroin market in the United States. Re- 
cent political developments in Venezuela and Bolivia create special 
challenges for the DEA. 

In the past year, DEA Caracas has been in a precarious situa- 
tion. Some reports in Venezuela portray DEA negatively, and en- 
trusted counterparts were replaced with employees considered loyal 
to President Hugo Chavez. 

Despite these handicaps, DEA manages to work within Ven- 
ezuelan established parameters, and maintains a presence in the 
country. DEA has been working with the United States Depart- 
ment of State to create an agreement with the Government of Ven- 
ezuela which will return DEA agents to their normal status. 

The election of Evo Morales as Bolivia’s President also poses new 
challenges. DEA continues to operate bilaterally with its Bolivian 
counterparts. However, the relationship with the Morales Adminis- 
tration is in its infancy and it is too early to predict what impact 
the change will have on DEA’s operations. 

Notwithstanding the political developments in Latin America, 
and the corrupting influence of drug trafficking organizations on 
Central American governments, DEA, along with other United 
States agencies and our host nation counterparts, are mounting an 
attack on all levels of the drug trade, denying safehaven, transpor- 
tation routes, precursor chemicals, and drug proceeds to leaders of 
these organizations. 

While DEA has evidence that some terrorist groups are involved 
in the drug trade, the trade continues to be dominated at all levels 
by traditional drug trafficking organizations. 

The clearest connections between drug trafficking and terrorist 
organizations exists in Colombia. We continue to make great 
strides against EARC, the Revolutionary Armed Eorces of Colom- 
bia, as exemplified by the recent Eederal indictment naming 50 of 
the top level EARC leaders as defendants. 

This action is the first indictment of an entire leadership of a for- 
eign terrorist organization involved in narcotics distribution to the 
United States. On a separate integrated front, DEA, JIAET-South, 
other Eederal law enforcement agencies, working in concert with 
counterparts throughout Central America, Mexico, and South 
America, have implemented a drug flow prevention strategy. 

Operations are conducted in Mexico, and Central, and Latin 
America transit zones, and consist of innovative, interconnected, 
multiagency operations designed to disrupt the flow of drugs, 
money, and chemicals. 

Two other noteworthy programs are Operations Firewall and Op- 
eration Panama Express. These projects combine investigative and 
intelligence resources to interdict the flow of cocaine from the 
northern coast of Colombia, and have resulted in combined total 
seizures of 410.9 metric tons of cocaine as of December 31, 2005. 

Successful interdiction operations are contingent upon coopera- 
tive agreements. No maritime agreements presently exist between 
the United States and the Governments of Ecuador, Venezuela, 
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Mexico, or Peru. Without such agreements, the United States can- 
not board any flagged vessels by these nations in their territorial 
waters. 

And for boardings on international waters, these nations also can 
demand and do demand often that the crew, drugs, vessels, and 
evidence be returned for adjudication to their respective countries. 
Rest assured that the Colombian syndicates exploit this vulner- 
ability. 

We know that controlled chemicals are camouflaged and clandes- 
tinely imported into Colombia, and despite positive law enforce- 
ment initiatives in cooperation with Colombian counterparts, traf- 
fickers are able to obtain vast quantities of essential chemicals. 

The policing of diverted raw products and precursor chemicals is 
challenging because of differing chemical laws in each country. To 
counter money laundering in Latin America, the DEA has estab- 
lished its bulk currency initiative, which provides financial inter- 
diction and investigation training, and promotes information shar- 
ing. 

The DEA provides assistance to its counterparts through inter- 
agency coordination and agreements to combat money laundering 
and terrorist financing. Of note, Arab drug trafficking organiza- 
tions based in the tri-border area are using the region for cocaine 
smuggling operations to Brazil, Europe, and the Middle East. 

There are reports of cocaine proceeds entering the coffers of Is- 
lamic radical groups, such as Hezbollah and Hamas. The profit 
margin for a kilogram of cocaine in European and Middle Eastern 
markets can be as high as $144,000 per kilogram, giving an initial 
investment of less than $6,000 in Latin America. 

At the core of the DEA’s efforts to identify, target, disrupt, and 
dismantle these groups will be our financial investigations. The 
longstanding bilateral law enforcement relationships in Latin 
America have proven to be key to the DEA’s success. 

Formalized agreements necessary for working relationships and 
non-politicalization of one of the world’s most noble endeavors, the 
elimination of the illicit drug trade, will bring the United States 
and the nations of Latin America closer to this objective. 

Chairman Burton, Ranking Member Engel, Members of the Sub- 
committee, I thank you again for the opportunity to testify and will 
be happy to address any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Braun follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Michael A. Braun, Chief of Operations, U.S. 

Drug Enforcement Administration 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Burton, Ranking Member Engel, and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, on behalf of the Drug Enforcement Administration’s (DEA) Adminis- 
trator, Karen P. Tandy, I want to thank you for your continued support of the men 
and women of DEA, as well as for the opportunity to testify today on the drug traf- 
ficking situation in Latin America and DEA’s bilateral operations and approach to 
disrupt and dismantle organizations responsible for the drug trade. 

LATIN AMERICAN DRUG PRODUCTION THREAT ASSESSMENT 

Seven of the 20 countries designated by the President as major drug transit or 
major illicit drug-producing nations are located in Latin America — Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. The strategic deployment of ap- 
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proximately 38 percent of DEA’s foreign workforce to Latin America is testament 
to the important role the region plays in feeding America’s appetite for drugs. 

Latin America is the source of all cocaine, most of the heroin, and significant 
amounts of marijuana consumed in the United States. Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru 
remain the primary centers of cocaine production, although DEA remains concerned 
about the production potential of other countries in the region. Cocaine continues 
to be produced in Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru in vast quantities to supply the 
United States’ and world’s demand. Non-existent 10 years ago, heroin produced in 
Colombia now supplies over 50 percent of the United States’ heroin market. 

Bolivia 

Bolivia’s coca cultivation expanded from 24,600 hectares in 2004 to 26,500 hec- 
tares in 2005 — an increase of 8 percent. That total hectarage equates to 70 metric 
tons of pure cocaine base that could be manufactured. Although a modest increase 
is noted, it represents the fourth year in a row of increased cultivation. More coca 
means that more cocaine can be produced. DEA’s interdiction efforts directly com- 
plement USG support for Bolivian coca eradication operations in the Chapare re- 
gion. Bolivia’s primary counternarcotics challenge, however, remains the Yungas re- 
gion. It is by far the largest coca growing area in Bolivia, with severe topography, 
and a long history of traditional coca cultivation and resistance to eradication. Alter- 
native development activities in the area will be critical to strengthening local sup- 
port for reduction of illegal coca; but even when combined with effective interdiction, 
cannot counter the long-term trend line in Yungas without the eradication compo- 
nent. 

For several years we have observed Mexican drug traffickers purchasing Peruvian 
cocaine suggesting that Mexican drug syndicates are attempting to supplement their 
Colombian cocaine sources by expanding their contacts with the Peruvian traf- 
fickers. Likewise, some Mexican traffickers also have increased their presence in Bo- 
livia and are exploring their options in the Bolivian cocaine market. Bolivia’s per- 
sistent political unrest, systemic political corruption, nonexistent border controls, 
and lack of aerial radar coverage are all contributing strategic factors that magnify 
the drug threat from Bolivia. 

Colombia 

Colombia currently produces around 90 percent of the cocaine HCl reaching the 
United States, with an average purity of 84 percent at the wholesale level. While 
United States Government (USG) cocaine production estimates for 2005 in Colombia 
will not be available until early April, Colombia potentially produced 430 metric 
tons of pure cocaine in 2004 — 7 percent decline from the 460 metric tons of pure 
cocaine potentially produced in Colombia during 2003. Colombia’s 2004 potential co- 
caine production represents approximately 67 percent of the world’s potential co- 
caine production, which is a dramatic trend, considering Colombia only produced 
about 25 percent of the world’s cocaine base as recently as 1995. Accordingly, Co- 
lombian traffickers have become less dependent on Peruvian or Bolivian cocaine 
base sources of supply. Through intelligence sharing, DEA supports the eradication 
efforts coordinated by the State Department throughout Latin America, and in par- 
ticular Colombia, which are critical components to stamping out drug production in 
this region. 

Not unexpectedly, Colombian drug trafficking organizations (DTOs) remain the 
dominant players in the international cocaine trade as they are increasingly more 
self-sufficient in cocaine base production, have a firm grip on Central American and 
Caribbean smuggling routes, and dominate the wholesale cocaine markets in the 
eastern United States and in Europe. Colombian opium poppy cultivation and her- 
oin production have also increased significantly in recent years, and nearly all Co- 
lombian heroin is believed to be destined for the United States’ drug market. Colom- 
bia is also a stable source of marijuana — with approximately 5,000 hectares cul- 
tivated annually. In recent years, Colombia has also become a major supplier of 
marijuana to the European market. 

Peru 

Peru was once the largest worldwide cultivator of illicit coca and producer of co- 
caine base. As a result of effective and sustained interdiction and eradication efforts, 
Peru is now a distant second to Colombia. For 2005, Peru’s potential pure cocaine 
base production was estimated to be 165 metric tons — a 14 percent increase from 
2004 production levels. Additionally, USG surveys indicate an increase of approxi- 
mately 38 percent in cultivated hectares from 27,500 in 2004 to 38,000 in 2005. This 
increase includes approximately 4,000 hectares not assessed in 2004. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 

Recent political developments in Venezuela and Bolivia have created special chal- 
lenges for DEA operations in Latin America. Venezuela serves as a major transit 
country for Colombian cocaine. While some cocaine is transported into the country 
via a variety of air, river, and land-based smuggling routes, the predominant ship- 
ping method relies upon vehicles to transport cocaine along traditional land routes. 
Primarily destined for markets in the United States and Europe, the cocaine leaves 
the country either by commercial sea freight, non-commercial ships (including “go- 
fast boats”), or airplanes. 

In the past year, DEA in Caracas has been in a precarious situation. Some press 
reports in Venezuela portrayed DEA negatively, and trusted Venezuelan counter- 
parts, who had good working relationships with DEA, were replaced with employees 
considered more loyal to President Hugo Chavez and who have a negative history 
with DEA. For example. President Chavez appointed General Morgado as the head 
of the Anti-Narcotics unit of the National Guard. Shortly thereafter. General 
Morgado disbanded the DEA Vetted Units manned by personnel from the Ven- 
ezuelan National Guard and Cuerpo de Investigaciones, Criminalistas Penales y 
Cientificas (CICPC). 

Despite these handicaps, DEA has managed to work within the parameters estab- 
lished by the Government of Venezuela and maintains a presence in the country. 
DEA has contributed intelligence information related to narcotics trafficking to nu- 
merous other DEA offices and in light of the restrictive environment, has still man- 
aged to retain a significant influence in investigating narcotics trafficking in this re- 
gion. 

DEA, through the U.S. State Department, is currently reviewing a previously es- 
tablished working agreement with the Government of Venezuela, in which progress 
has been made. DEA has been working with the U.S. Department of State to create 
a document that is acceptable to both governments. It is hoped that a mutual agree- 
ment will be reached in the near term, which will return DEA agents to their nor- 
mal status in Venezuela. 

The December 18, 2005, election of Evo Morales of the Movement Toward Social- 
ism (MAS) Party as Bolivia’s president also poses new challenges for DEA activities. 
President Morales rose to power as the leader of the coca growers union, and has 
established a high-profile opposition to the U.S funded eradication of coca crops. The 
Morales Administration is currently faced with balancing the need to address 
cocalero coca farmers’ constituency demands to grow and/or de-penalize coca and 
also meet its counter narcotics obligations to the international community, specifi- 
cally coca eradication. 

But despite some trepidation about what the change in Administration might 
mean to DEA operations, today the DEA continues to operate bilaterally with its 
Bolivian law enforcement counterparts. The relationship with the Morales Adminis- 
tration is in its infancy, and it is too early to predict what impact the change in 
Administration will have on DEA’s operations in Bolivia. 

BILATERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT — ^ATTACKING THE DRUG TRADE 

Generically, DTOs are similar in structure and have similar operational needs to 
legitimate businesses, with both models sharing the goal of deriving profit. Law en- 
forcement disruption at any level within these organizations and denial of support 
services, such as raw materials and communications, negatively impact their profit 
margin. DEA is uniquely positioned to attack these vulnerabilities in Latin America. 

Disruption and Dismantlement 

The leaders of the most significant international DTOs threatening the United 
States have been identified on the Consolidated Priority Organization Target 
(CPOT) list. Today, 38 of the 44 organizations on the CPOT list are based in Latin 
America. DEA works closely with host nation counterparts to aggressively pursue, 
locate, apprehend, and extradite the senior leadership of CPOTs to the United 
States. 

While terrorist groups are involved in the drug trade, the trade continues to be 
dominated downstream from the cocaine production level by traditional DTOs. The 
DEA does not specifically target terrorist groups, except those that are involved as 
major drug trafficking or money laundering organizations. Today, Colombia’s main 
guerrilla and paramilitary groups benefit and derive significant organizational pro- 
ceeds from the drug trade, as well as other illegal activities such as kidnapping, ex- 
tortion, and robbery. The clearest connections between drug trafficking and terrorist 
organizations exist in Colombia. The United States Department of State has offi- 
cially designated the Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de Colombia (Revolutionary 
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Armed Forces of Colombia or FARC), the Ejercito de Liberacion Nacional (National 
Liberation Army or ELN), and the Autodefensas Unidas de Colombia (United Self- 
Defense Groups of Colombia or AUC) as Foreign Terrorist Organizations, all of 
which are based in Colombia. 

DEA continues to make great strides against the FARC, as exemplified by the 
Federal indictment which was handed down on March 1, 2006, in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, naming 50 leaders of the FARC as de- 
fendants. Three of those charged are presently in custody in Colombia, and the 
United States will seek extradition of these individuals. In addition, the United 
States Department of State has also offered rewards ranging from $5 million each 
for the top seven leaders to $2.5 million each for 17 of the second-tier leaders, for 
information leading to their capture. It is well-documented by DEA that individual 
FARC fronts are involved in multi-levels of the drug trade, ranging from coca cul- 
tivation and cocaine production, to teixation and providing security at processing lab- 
oratories and clandestine airstrips, to international cocaine distribution and trans- 
portation. This indictment of the FARC is the first of its kind, where the entire lead- 
ership of a Foreign Terrorist Organization was shown to be involved in narcotics 
distribution to the United States. I believe this further demonstrates DEA’s resolve 
to combat narcotics distribution at the source and to contribute significantly to our 
nation’s war on terrorism. 

Interdiction — Transit Zone 

One of DEA’s strategies is to incapacitate major international DTOs by disrupting 
and dismantling supporting organizations which provide transportation services. 
DEA has initiated several extremely successful multi-agency operations to attack 
the vulnerabilities of the transportation services of these organizations. These pro- 
grams also disrupt the supply of drugs to the United States and result in multi- 
ton seizures through targeted operations. 

• DEA and JIATF-South initiated the Drug Flow Prevention Strategy in 2005. 
Operations in support of this strategy are conducted in Mexico and Central 
and Latin American transit zones and consist of innovative, interconnected, 
multi-agency host country operations designed to disrupt the flow of drugs, 
money, and chemicals between the source zones and the United States. This 
strategy also is supported by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Internal 
Revenue Service, several members of the Intelligence Community, agencies of 
the Department of Homeland Security, and the Department of Defense. 

• Operation FIREWALL and Operation PANAMA EXPRESS combine investiga- 
tive and intelligence resources to interdict the flow of cocaine from the north- 
ern coast of Colombia to the United States: 

— Operation FIREWALL was initiated by the DEA Cartagena Resident Of- 
fice in conjunction with the Cartagena Tactical Analysis Team and 
JIATF-South. It is estimated that the major syndicates use several hun- 
dred go-fast boats, each capable of transporting between 1.5 and 2 met- 
ric tons of cocaine. This program works in tandem with Operation PAN- 
AMA EXPRESS and other maritime programs that target CPOTs, as 
well as Colombian transportation syndicates operating in the Caribbean 
corridors. Since the July 2003 commencement of Operation FIREWALL, 
the program has resulted in the seizure in excess of 29.2 metric tons of 
cocaine. Additionally, Operation FIREWALL provided assistance in Op- 
eration PANAMA EXPRESS seizures of 33.2 metric tons, and other for- 
eign countries in the seizure of 25.7 metric tons of cocaine. 

— Operation PANAMA EXPRESS, an Organized Crime Drug Enforcement 
Task Force (OCDETF) initiative known as PANEX, consists of agents 
and analysts from DEA, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement, the United States Coast Guard, and the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office in the Middle District of Florida. This operation has 
targeted the highest level traffickers responsible for the financing, pro- 
duction, transportation, and distribution of cocaine throughout North 
America and Europe. Since the February 2000 implementation of Oper- 
ation PANEX, 356 metric tons of cocaine has been seized, 109.2 metric 
tons of cocaine have been scuttled, and 1,107 individuals have been ar- 
rested. As of December 31, 2005, these two highly successful interdiction 
programs have resulted in combined total seizures of 410.9 metric tons 
of cocaine. 

As with counternarcotics operations within the host nations, interdiction oper- 
ations in the transit zone are contingent upon cooperative agreements. At present. 
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no maritime agreement exists between the United States and the Governments of 
Ecuador, Mexico, or Peru. Because we have no agreements with these countries, the 
United States can only board vessels flagged by these nations on the high seas on 
a case-by-case basis,. Also, because we have no agreements with these countries, it 
is virtually impossible for the United States to obtain jurisdiction over the vessel 
and its contents, which is subject to the jurisdiction of the host nation. Rest assured 
that the Colombian syndicates exploit this vulnerability. 

Over the years, Colombian traffickers have exploited the Caribbean corridor, as 
the region provides them with increased flexibility and anonymity because of its 
vast geographic territory, numerous law enforcement jurisdictions, and fragmented 
investigative resources. With few exceptions (notably Costa Rica and Panama), the 
countries in Central America are ill-equipped to handle the threat of drug traf- 
ficking. Many Central American countries are experiencing weak economies, and 
scarce resources are oftentimes allocated for other pressing problems. Police and 
other agencies are often under-funded and receive inadequate training. Con- 
sequently, some officials are susceptible to the enormous bribes that drug traffickers 
can offer. The corrupting influence of illicit drug trafficking organizations on the 
governmental institutions of Central America significantly increases the difficulties 
of mounting successful drug interdiction efforts. 

Precursor Chemical Control 

The denial of raw products and chemicals has proven to be a significant disruptive 
force against DTOs. We know that controlled chemicals are camouflaged and clan- 
destinely imported into Colombia, and many chemicals are also diverted by a small 
number of employees at large chemical companies in Colombia. 

Unfortunately, despite positive law enforcement initiatives and growing coopera- 
tion between the United States and Colombian Governments, traffickers are still 
able to obtain vast quantities of essential chemicals. The policing of the illegal diver- 
sion of raw products and precursor chemicals within Central and South America is 
challenging because of the different chemical laws in each country. What may be 
legal in one country may be illegal in another. This vulnerability is being exploited 
by the traffickers. 

However, through Operations Seis Fronteras and ALL-INCLUSIVE, initiatives 
that promote cooperation among South and Central American nations to interdict 
the movement of essential precursor chemicals to drug production areas, the partici- 
pating countries have achieved successful collateral and multilateral-sharing of 
chemical information. There has been noted multi-lateral success which would not 
have been achieved without these operations and the multi-lateral agreements. 

Financial Investigations 

DEA’s overall strategic approach is based on the recognition that the major drug 
traffickers, operating both internationally and domestically, have insulated them- 
selves from the drug distribution networks but remain closely linked to the proceeds 
of their trade. DEA is mounting several innovative approaches aimed at targeting 
the flow of money from the streets of America to the leadership of major DTOs. In 
EY 2005, DEA’s asset and currency seizures, excluding the value of drug seizures, 
were $1.4 billion. In addition, we also made more high-value seizures (those over 
$1 million) in FY 2005 than in FY 2004. DEA also denied drug traffickers $1.9 bil- 
lion in revenue in FY 2005, which includes $1.4 billion in seized assets and $477 
million in drug seizures. 

Americans spend nearly $65 billion every year on illicit drugs. In its 2005 World 
Drug Report, the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime estimated illicit drug 
revenues generated in the United States, Canada, and Mexico during 2003 at $142 
billion. A significant portion of these drug revenues return to the source countries 
in Latin America primarily through two money laundering methods — the Black 
Market Peso Exchange (“BMPE”) and bulk currency smuggling. 

The BMPE is currently the largest known money laundering system in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Using a “parallel exchange” system, drug traffickers are able to 
sell drug dollars to brokers in exchange for pesos. Brokers then sell the drug dollars 
to Colombian merchants who purchase goods in the United States and elsewhere. 
By purchasing drug dollars on the Black Market and not through Colombia’s regu- 
lated exchange system, the importers avoid Colombian taxes and tariffs, thereby 
gaining significant profit and a competitive advantage over those who import le- 
gally. 

Stronger banking laws have forced some DTOs to change their money laundering 
methods. The transportation and smuggling of drug dollars out of the United States 
in bulk form is now the primary initial method of money laundering, with the cur- 
rency being entered into banking systems in countries with weaker banking regula- 
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tions. In particular, billions of USD are smuggled across our border with Mexico, 
the majority ultimately destined for Colombian drug trafficking syndicates. 

To combat this threat, DEA has established its Bulk Currency Initiative, with the 
goals of providing training for all law enforcement officers involved in bulk currency 
interdiction and investigations; increased coordination between DEA and its federal, 
state, and local counterparts; centralization of intelligence; and the analysis and 
linkage to ongoing investigations. 

DEA continues to provide assistance to its Latin American host nation counter- 
parts through interagency coordination and bilateral agreements to combat money 
laundering and terrorist financing. We also continue to support foreign-based money 
laundering investigations conducted by specialized units of our Latin American law 
enforcement counterparts. Arab DTOs based in the Tri-border Area of Latin Amer- 
ica (where the borders of Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay meet) have been using 
the region as the central point for cocaine smuggling operations to Brazil, Europe, 
and the Middle East. These organizations have ties to radical Islamic terrorist 
groups such as Hezbollah and it is feared that these groups are reaping large mone- 
tary benefits from trafficking activities. It is important to note that this is not an 
emerging threat per se, but one that has existed since the late 1980s or early 1990s. 
After the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, governments the world over began 
to focus more attention on what was happening in the Tri-border Area in order to 
determine the severity of the drug trafficking emanating from the region and wheth- 
er or not Islamic terrorist groups were benefiting financially. 

Investigations into these groups as part of DEA’s Drug Flow Prevention Strategy 
reveal Arab DTOs are exporting cocaine from South America to Europe and the 
Middle East. There are numerous reports of cocaine proceeds entering the coffers 
of Islamic Radical Groups (IRG) such as Hezbollah and Hamas in Europe and the 
Middle East. With the immense profit margin of cocaine sold in the European and 
Middle East markets, an initial investment of less than $6,000 USD for one kilo- 
gram of cocaine in Latin America, can yield a minimum of $30,000 USD in Spain, 
up to $110,000 USD in Hungary and Israel, and up to $150,000 USD in Saudi Ara- 
bia, United Arab Emirates, or Oman. The danger of Arab DTO’s and IRG’s profiting 
from the lucrative cocaine trade can lead to an unlimited source of cheap and easy 
revenue to carry out potential terrorist acts. 

DEA’s primary efforts against these groups will focus on the identification, tar- 
geting, disruption, and dismantlement of Arab DTO’s in the Tri-Border Area. We 
are also attempting to identify the cocaine sources of supply from the Andean Ridge, 
identify any arms-for-drugs nexus, and identify and track IRG networks in Latin 
America, Europe and the Middle East, which are reaping the financial benefits from 
the lucrative European and Middle East cocaine markets. Key to these efforts will 
be to attack the financial narcotic nexus. 

Progress will be made towards disrupting and dismantling the Arab DTOs only 
through a concerted effort that harnesses the assets of Federal law enforcement, 
host-national law enforcement, and the Intelligence Community in targeting both 
the drug and money laundering aspects of drug trafficking in the Tri-border Area. 
Strengthening host-nation judicial capabilities will also be essential in convicting 
and jailing those involved in Tri-Border drug trafficking activities. 

CONCLUSION 

DEA’s investigative efforts in Latin America will continue to be directed against 
the major international trafficking organizations and their facilitators at every junc- 
ture in their operations — from the cultivation and production of drugs in foreign 
countries, their passage through the transit zone, and their eventual distribution on 
the streets of our nation’s communities. We will also direct our efforts against those 
affiliates who supply precursor and essential chemicals and provide financial serv- 
ices to these organizations. 

The longstanding bilateral law enforcement relationships in Latin America have 
proven to be key to DEA’s success. Bringing to the criminal and civil justice system 
of the United States, or any other competent jurisdiction, those organizations and 
principal members of organizations involved in the growing, manufacture, or dis- 
tribution of controlled substances appearing in or destined for illicit traffic in the 
United States will remain the core of our focus. Formalized agreements necessary 
for bilateral working relationships and non-politicization of one of the world’s com- 
mon endeavors — the elimination of the illicit drug trade — will bring the United 
States and the nations of Latin America closer to this objective. 

Mr. Burton. Since we have less than 5 minutes on the clock, we 
will recess and try to come back as quickly as possible. We do not 
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want to hold you up any longer, and I have a numher of questions 
that I would like to ask. 

We will stand in recess at the fall of the gavel, and if our Rank- 
ing Republican comes back and wants to start, that is okay. We 
stand in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Burton. First of all, let me apologize to you for being gone 
so long. We had an unexpected vote that we did not want to have 
to make, but we did. So we are back. Let me start off by talking 
to you about the lack of equipment. 

I mentioned in my opening remarks that we asked for 23 addi- 
tional aircraft, and we were able to get three through the House, 
which at least was a beginning. Also, as I understand it, there have 
been as many as 55 aircraft that have been lost in the last 10 
years. 

I have been told that your records only go back to 1999. How- 
ever, if you go back another 4 or 5 years, according to the informa- 
tion that I have, there has been 55 aircraft that have been lost and 
not replaced. How can President Uribe do the job down there with- 
out the equipment that he needs? 

Ambassador Patterson. Mr. Chairman, let me give you some 
figures on this, because I think overall the story is a little more en- 
couraging than the one that you have painted. Our figures do go 
back to the year 2000, and we have lost 39 aircraft. 

We can give you quite a bit of detail on this, but just to put this 
in perspective, in 2000, we had 54 helos, and now we have 147. We 
had 10 spray aircraft, and now we have 21. We had 17 fixed-air- 
craft, and now we have 36. 

This is supported by INL in various categories; the police pro- 
gram, which is a different category than the air wing, as your staff 
knows. And also during this period, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in quality because we have expanded the inventory of 
Hueys. 

We bought seven aircraft, air tractors, which have better capacity 
on spraying. We have bought the Blackhawks. At the same time 
the Colombians have, through their national funds, purchased 
Blackhawks and a number of other aircraft, and have another 
Blackhawk sale pending. 

At INL, we are quite proud of our readiness rates, which run 
from 79 percent on the Army program, to about 69 percent on the 
police program. We are very mindful, and with all of this said, I 
think we have come a long way. 

You have a totally legitimate point insofar as they need more air- 
craft, and they need updating of the aircrafts they have. The prob- 
lem with the aircraft packages is that they are simply wildly ex- 
pensive. 

So what we are going to undertake, and you were kind enough 
to give us $30-million this year, and we have asked for another 
$60-million, our critical flight safety program, of which 60 or 70 
percent will focus on the aircraft available in Colombia, and up- 
grade the helicopters, and upgrade the spray packages. 

We have old aircraft, and they are not commercially supportable, 
and we are hopeful with this critical flight safety program that 
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they will both improve performance and improve the safety over 
the next several years. 

Mr. Burton. Well, it was just pointed out by my right hand here, 
or one of my right hands, which says that a lot of the taxpayer’s 
dollars are going to be spent on counterdrug efforts in other places 
in the Andean region, replacing Colombian anti-drug police heli- 
copters to take down rebel leaders, who are upgrading Bolivian hel- 
icopters to Huey-2s. Is that correct? 

Which is better? Is it better for them to be used in Colombia, or 
to spend that money, and send those helicopters into Bolivia, espe- 
cially with a new Administration, and we don’t even know if they 
will use the Huey-2s. 

Ambassador Patterson. We are very mindful of that. We don’t 
know yet, but we don’t feel that we can afford to ignore Bolivia be- 
cause of the history of Bolivia, and because it is still a major source 
of coca cultivation. 

Mr. Burton. Well, I understand that, but the new President has 
made some very strong statements against what we have been 
doing, and against the United States, and before we start throwing 
money down there and sending helicopters, I am sure that the Ad- 
ministration is going to take a hard look at what Mr. Morales is 
going to be saying and doing. 

Ambassador Patterson. Well, we are very concerned about 
President Morales’ statements, Mr. Chairman, very concerned, and 
as you may know, some of the helicopters that were originally 
scheduled to be delivered for Bolivia are now in Afghanistan assist- 
ing in that really critical drug fight against opium. 

But it is critical flight safety even now, even with the Bolivian 
input, 60 to 70 percent of those dollars that we have requested of 
you would go to support Colombian aircraft. 

Colombia is still the center of our aviation activities. We are very 
mindful of the shortages and some of the shortfalls that you have 
outlined, and we are trying to redress them with a longer term 
plan over the next several years. 

Mr. Burton. How many of those are for the Colombian police? 
Are they all for the army? 

Ambassador Patterson. No, they are not all for the army. The 
spray aircraft, of course, are always under the control of the Colom- 
bian police, and I would have to get you the figure on the heli- 
copters. 

Mr. Burton. Could you give us a complete report on that? 

Ambassador Patterson. Absolutely, we would love to have your 
staff. I think they may have been down to the air wing, and we 
have some very comprehensive briefings on our plans. Absolutely. 

Mr. Burton. Well, we would like to take a look at all of that if 
it is okay. 

Ambassador Patterson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Burton. I just have two more questions and then I will yield 
to my colleagues, because I don’t want to monopolize all of this. 
How can you go after the FARC leadership, which are now under 
United States indictment — I think there is 50 of them — when the 
lost helicopters such as the CNP UH-60 Blackhawks, and the 
Huey-2s, have not been replaced? 
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Also, you made an argument on opposition to that, and your aer- 
ial asset allocations system is so overly bureaucratic that it re- 
quires 48 hours advanced notice and planning, and the FARC guys 
start moving within 6 or 7 hours. 

We have got to get that time frame down to 4 to 7 hours so we 
can catch these guys, and right now it is saying 48 hours advanced 
notice and planning for us to get on line and go after these guys. 

Ambassador Patterson. Mr. Chairman, that would be for a rou- 
tine mission, and there is a lot of information that we can supply 
to you on this issue. If it is an effort to catch a FARC leader, be- 
lieve me that the United States Embassy in Bogota would throw 
every resource they had into the fight. 

Mr. Burton. What is the time frame on that? 

Ambassador Patterson. When I was there, we could do it, and 
we did do it, in a matter of hours. What I think happens sometimes 
is that there are lower level commanders that would say, oh, the 
United States Embassy does not give me resources. 

However, our practice, and I think it is a solid one, is that these 
requests have to go up the chain-of-command, because only the Co- 
lombian chain-of-command can make these decisions. 

Believe me, there is no higher priority for the United States Em- 
bassy than apprehending these major FARC leaders as well. I 
think the figure from the Embassy, but I want to verify this for 
you, is that only four of these missions have been turned down in 
the last year. 

That was because of competing missions that were of a higher 
priority, or an overriding safety concern. The vast majority of these 
missions are approved, and believe me if they are urgent, they are 
approved quickly. 

Mr. Burton. Okay. Well, we would like to have as much infor- 
mation as possible on that as well. 

Ambassador Patterson. Absolutely. We have very detailed fig- 
ures on this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. I would like to have that if I could. 

Ambassador Patterson. We will make those available to you. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. One last question. Why are you ending 
funding for a major intelligence program in countries — and I am 
talking about Bogota — that recently helped bring down a major 
leader in the ACU, and just when you are saying you are going 
after these major kingpins? 

Are we serious about helping bring the FARC leaders to justice 
in the United States on these drug charges, and are we cutting 
back or ending funding for this major intelligence program in Bo- 
gota? 

Ambassador Patterson. INL will transfer funds to DEA for this. 
This is not sort of a typical INL program, because it basically is 
a law enforcement program. 

Mr. Burton. Well, what I would like to do 

Ambassador Patterson. We will transfer the funding to the 
DEA. 

Mr. Burton. Can you give me a time frame on that? You don’t 
have to do it right now, but if you could let us know when 

Ambassador Patterson. In the next couple of months. We have 
to do a reimbursable agreement, but we will transfer the funds. 
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Mr. Burton. Well, I would like to know when that takes place 
if you don’t mind, Madame Secretary. 

Ambassador Patterson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Burton. Okay. Thank you. I think that Mr. Delahunt is 
next. You were here first. Okay. Mr. Faleomaveaga. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. Secretary Patterson, and Mr. 
Braun, for your eloquent statements. I just wanted to go back to 
the more fundamentals, and try and learn arithmetic here. What 
is the total dollar value of the drug trade coming from Latin Amer- 
ica? 

Mr. Braun. Congressman, I don’t have the exact numbers for the 
drug trade coming out of Latin America, but what I can tell you 
is that the best estimates are that Americans spend about $64-bil- 
lion or $65-billion a year to feed their insatiable appetite for drugs, 
and obviously much of that money is from Latin America. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. That was going to be my next question, sir, 
and you beat me to the gun on that, Mr. Braun. I want to know 
particularly if we want to put in dollar value the drug trade coming 
from Latin America alone? 

Would you say that our appetite here alone in our own country 
is about $65-billion? 

Mr. Braun. Yes, $64-billion or $65-billion is the best estimate. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Well, that is pretty hefty. I thought it was 
a lot more than that. But the total, and this is worldwide, and com- 
ing from all different directions, the American appetite for drugs is 
$65-billion? 

Mr. Braun. That is correct. We can work to get you those other 
figures. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I would appreciate if you would submit that 
for the record. I am just curious about that. My next question is 
how much does our country spend — the DEA, drug interdiction, ev- 
erything that the Chairman has asked about, such as for the heli- 
copters, and anything and everything that has to do with what we 
are spending in Latin America in eradicating drug trafficking and 
coming from Latin America to our country? 

I am just trying to get the general number for dollars that we 
are spending. How much are we spending for drug interdiction? 

Mr. Braun. I believe the amount is about $ 15-billion. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So, $ 15-billion annually? 

Mr. Braun. That is what I believe. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Just from Latin America alone? 

Mr. Braun. No, no, I am sorry, not just Latin America. No. That 
is the overall expenditure. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Out of that $ 15-billion, how much of that do 
you think — and you can wing it, do you think we spend for Latin 
America alone? 

Mr. Braun. Just to clarify something, that is one-five, 15 billion, 
and not 50. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Yes, 15, 1 got that. 

Ambassador Patterson. I think from this, and I can’t speak to, 
for instance, DEA’s operational budget, or what the military would 
spend, but INL has requested something in the range of $550-mil- 
lion this year. And Plan Colombia alone, Mr. Congressman, is be- 
tween $4-billion and $4V2-billion. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Can you give me that again? Four billion 
dollars? 

Ambassador Patterson. Since 2000, the initial stage of Plan Co- 
lombia in 2000 is between $4-billion and $4V2-billion. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So we have spent about $4-billion or $5-bil- 
lion in the last 5 years? 

Ambassador Patterson. In Colombia, yes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. That is just in Colombia alone? 

Ambassador Patterson. Yes, and say another $100-million in 
Peru and Bolivia. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Can you submit that for the record? 

Ambassador Patterson. That is easy, sir. We will submit that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I would really appreciate that. By the same 
token, how much do we give to Latin America as far as promoting 
economic development? Can you provide that? 

Ambassador Patterson. Certainly we can provide it, and I think 
that the point that you are getting at is that traditional assistance 
has dropped, but I think it is going up again with the partnership 
with the Millennium Challenge Account and other accounts, but 
certainly our overall foreign assistance budget has been under con- 
siderable pressure. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am trying to get the big picture here, with 
Latin American down there, and Uncle Sam up here, and one of 
the leaders of Latin America was complaining about if there wasn’t 
so much demand from the United States that maybe this will dis- 
courage Latin American countries from supplying us with the 
drugs. 

I was just wondering how well are we doing in our own country 
in going after our own cartels, going after our own drug pushers, 
as part of the prevention effort if you will. 

I don’t think that this problem is going to change, at least in the 
years that I have served on this Subcommittee, and that drug traf- 
ficking has been in existence for the last 20 or 30 years, and it is 
still there, no matter how many preventive efforts that we have 
made. 

Now, just in the last 4 or 5 years, we have expended over $4- 
billion or $5-billion. I want to know if our higher priority is drug 
trafficking control? Is that more important than trying to give eco- 
nomic development initiatives to these countries so that maybe 
they can make better use of the money rather than spending so 
much in this effort. 

I am just curious, Mr. Braun, how successful have we been if you 
say from a scale of zero to 10, that we have been very successful 
in going after our own drug cartels, and our own drug pushers and 
preventing this thing from coming to our country? 

Mr. Braun. Well, first of all, sir, you have got to understand that 
the way that the drug trafficking has evolved, not only in our coun- 
try, but globally. The 42 most notorious drug traffickers and orga- 
nizations that are impacting not only the United States, but other 
parts of the world, all operate and reside outside of our boundaries. 

That is one point that I would like to make. But of those 42, 38 
have actually and are currently under indictment in the United 
States. I believe since we started putting that list together, that 
most wanted list if you will, about 4 or 5 years ago, we have actu- 
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ally been able to arrest and have extradited to the United States 
a number of those, and what are referred to as 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I know that my time is up, Mr. Chairman, 
but I just wanted if you could provide that, Mr. Braun? Mr. Chair- 
man, can I just have one more question? 

Mr. Burton. For you, Mr. Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. You are a gentleman and a scholar. Mr. Evo 
Morales was recently elected as the newly-elected President of Bo- 
livia, and he now as one of his basic tendencies is to commercialize 
the production of the coca plant as an enterprise, not only for 
mediational, but pharmaceutical. 

I was wondering can we assist President Morales in this effort, 
that he wants to convert the use of the coca plant maybe for phar- 
maceutical and mediational purposes rather than calling it as a 
dangerous drug? Because the Indians there either chew it, or if 
they want to go up in the mountains, they chew the coca plant, be- 
cause it gives them — we use the kava plant. 

It does not make you drunk, but it is a sedative, and I just want- 
ed to know, do we really understand natives of this country, be- 
cause over 65 percent of the population in Bolivia are indigenous 
indians, and they use the coca plant all the time for mediational 
purposes, and not necessarily for the way that we are using it. 

Also, I was wondering if you think that we can assist Mr. Mo- 
rales in this effort? 

Ambassador Patterson. Mr. Faleomavaega, I guess I would an- 
swer that I don’t think we should, because already the cultivation 
in Bolivia greatly exceeds the so-called traditional uses, which is 
chewing, and coca tea, and things like that. 

It is clearly the excess over these needs which is only a few thou- 
sand hectares, is clearly being exported at this moment to Brazil, 
and which is a growing dope market in Latin America. 

What we don’t want is Bolivian cultivation to soar again and to 
start to come into the United States market, and undermine every- 
thing that we have been trying to do in Colombia. 

There is a legal market for coca. Most of it is exported out of 
Peru, and it has a pharmaceutical base, and it happens to be tiny. 
That is not the answer in my view at least to Bolivia’s problems. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will wait for 
the second round. I have got some more questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I missed the oppor- 
tunity to make an opening statement. I would just ask for unani- 
mous consent to submit that for the record in the appropriate 
place. 

Mr. Burton. Without objection. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I want to welcome Secretary Patterson and Mr. Braun to 
our hearing this morning. Mr. Braun, since we are focusing on nar- 
cotics here, and your agency plays the lead role, what do you con- 
sider to be the biggest investigative challenge that you face right 
now in Latin America? 

Mr. Braun. The biggest investigative challenge that we face in 
Latin America? Let me try to put it in these terms, because there 
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has been talk during the opening remarks, Congressman, of both 
terrorism and narcoterrorist organizations. 

If you look at today’s foreign terrorist organization, and you com- 
pare that to the modern day drug trafficking syndicate from Latin 
America, they are virtually identical. They operate exactly the 
same way. 

They both have very complex organizational structures that con- 
sist of highly compartmentalized cells when you are talking about 
drug trafficking organizations from Latin America, and Colombian, 
and Mexican drug trafficking organizations. 

Again, they are highly compartmentalized. They are broken 
down into distribution cells or trafficking cells, and transportation 
cells, and security cells, and communications cells. 

And if you take just two or three of those distribution cells down, 
or transportation cells, you have virtually no impact whatsoever. 
Because they are so highly compartmentalized, they don’t even 
know that the other cells exist and where they are operating. 

They are organized just like foreign terrorist organizations. They 
both rely on the latest in technology, which is very much a concern 
for the DEA. They rely on the cell phones, the satellite phones, 
many of which are encrypted now with off the shelf encryption de- 
vices. 

Even off-the-shelf technology makes it very difficult for those of 
us in law enforcement, and not only in law enforcement, but in the 
intelligence community. They also rely on not only the communica- 
tions devices — cell phones. Sat phones, and text messaging, the 
Internet — they also rely on the latest in navigation equipment, 
GPS. They leverage and exploit all of these things that make life 
very, very difficult for us. Just like terrorist organizations, unless 
you are able to cut off the head, they are able to regenerate them- 
selves very quickly. 

You can take the arms, and legs, and the digits off, but if you 
don’t take the head off, often times they are right back in business 
within days, within short periods of time. 

They have got hundreds of millions, and not tens, but hundreds 
of millions of dollars, if not billions of dollars, and they can corrupt, 
and use that money to corrupt with, as well as invest in those tech- 
nologies, modern technologies, which is just a tremendous problem 
for us. We are falling behind the curb there. 

I think that the third most significant challenge for us, and the 
first two again being technology and the corrupting ability of these 
organizations, is their organizational structure. They have evolved 
into very, very complex organizations. 

Mr. Weller. Mr. Braun, and Secretary Patterson, and Madam 
Secretary, I would ask that you comment on this as well, and first 
I want to again commend you and your department. 

We have worked together over the last several years getting the 
international law enforcement academy established in El Salvador, 
and the satellite campus that is underway in Peru as well. 

It is important for group coordination and communication with 
law enforcement agencies in the region, just as our law enforce- 
ment agencies between Virginia and Maryland call each other 
when there is criminal activity that crosses the State line. 
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We want to encourage that, and professionalized law enforce- 
ment in the regions is a part of that. Tieing in with the question 
that I asked Mr. Braun about the increased sophistication as you 
had mentioned, we are hearing that from our friends. 

Recently, some of our senior staff from this Committee were in 
El Salvador meeting with those that are involved in law enforce- 
ment, as well as senior officials. They indicated that certain gangs, 
such as MS-13, the Eighteenth Street Gang, and those that are 
trafficking cocaine throughout El Salvador, as well as Central 
America, they indicate exactly what you are talking about, which 
is the sophistication of these gangs. 

Madam Secretary, I would ask you to comment on this first, but 
do you see these gangs as they grow in sophistication, and grow in 
the amount of resources that they have, do you see them emerging 
as a threat to our national security? 

Ambassador Patterson. Mr. Weller, I think these gangs are a 
huge threat, and I was astonished frankly. I had been Ambassador 
to El Salvador from 1997 to 2000, and when I came back, there has 
certainly been a lot of work done to combat these gangs, but they 
have grown very substantially in both reach and numbers. 

Here today with us is my new deputy assistant secretary, 
Christy McCampbell, who has 30 years of law enforcement experi- 
ence from California, and she is going to be working with the De- 
partment of Justice to try and develop — again, a lot of work has 
been done, a more comprehensive strategy on this. 

As you know, we are going to teach courses in the INL in com- 
bating gangs and more sophisticated efforts, like forensic account- 
ing, and money laundering, and such. But the gang course is a very 
high priority. 

We have met with the Central Americans, and OASC is doing 
work on this, and some of your other witnesses, like Joy Olson, 
have done a lot of work. So we are going to be coming forward with 
a reprogramming notice soon to this Committee, and others, to try 
and put more money against this problem. It is a very serious 
issue. 

Mr. Weller. Well, in particular, I hope you will focus on corrup- 
tion as well. There is a lot of money flowing around that can be 
tempting, particularly for the public officials, to take advantage of 
that, and we would hate to see that continue to grow to be a prob- 
lem. 

Can you comment on the connection between these gangs — MS- 
13, and the Eighteenth Street Gang, and their ties with the Colom- 
bian, as well as the Mexican drug cartels? Also, what are we doing 
to disrupt those connections? 

What is the DEA doing as well? If you would both comment, I 
would appreciate that. 

Mr. Braun. Well, first of all. Congressman Weller, I would echo 
what Ambassador Patterson just said, that these gangs do pose a 
significant threat as far as the DEA is concerned. 

I can tell you that at this point, however, that we don’t believe 
that any of these gangs have developed. They are not as sophisti- 
cated in their drug trafficking activities as, say, the Colombians or 
the Mexicans, Mexican drug trafficking organizations. 
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We also have intelligence by the way that many of the Colombian 
and Mexican syndicates don’t want anything to do with these folks, 
and for what reason, we are not sure right now. They are really 
not that interested in doing business with them. 

Suffice it to say that throughout Central America, and in parts 
of Mexico, and even in some parts of South America, these gangs 
are involved in drug trafficking activity. It has spilled over our bor- 
ders as some of these gang members have migrated into the United 
States, whether it be legally or illegally, and established operations 
in our country. 

We certainly have seen that in Virginia, with an ongoing MS-13 
investigation that is being conducted by the interagency and Fed- 
eral law enforcement community, along with local and State law 
enforcement. 

Mr. Weller. Mr. Chairman, I realize that my time has expired, 
but I have a quick followup on this if I could. 

Mr. Burton. Go ahead. 

Mr. Weller. There was an official in the opposition in El Sal- 
vador that told our Committee staff that they actually have seen 
evidence that there is a linking up between the Colombians and 
the Mexicans. Is there any further comment that you can make in 
what you have shared? What do they know that we don’t? 

Mr. Braun. Well, we have an office in El Salvador and we work 
very, very closely with the national police there. In fact, we have 
got offices in every country in Central America, where this activity 
is most prevalent right now. 

I am not going to sit here and tell you, and DEA is not going to 
tell you, that there are not links between these organizations and 
some members or elements of Mexican and Colombian — or organi- 
zations of Colombian or Mexican descent. 

I can only tell you that at a very high level, a very high level, 
powerful Colombian and Mexican drug trafficking organizations are 
not dealing face to face with these folks at this time. Not to say 
that it is not going to happen in the future. 

I believe it was before this Committee a few months ago where 
I was testifying about the drug threat in the transit zone, and I 
used the Pablo Escobar example. I mean, Pablo started out as a 
street thug, and as the Ambassador knows from her days in Colom- 
bia, we know what he morphed into, and what he grew into over 
the years, a very powerful, and probably the most powerful drug 
trafficker in the western hemisphere. 

What concerns me is that many of these violent gangs through- 
out Central America that are not just involved in drug trafficking, 
but are involved in extortion of shop owners and people on the 
street, and they are involved in home invasions, and they are in- 
volved in kidnappings, and they are involved in a myriad of crime, 
I know what is going on within these groups. 

And you have got a lot of young, very violent criminals, and for 
the most part are very poorly educated, and they are vying for 
power right now, and they won’t hesitate to kill anyone within or 
outside the organization as they try to climb to the top of the lad- 
der. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have been very 
generous in giving me that extra opportunity. Thank you. 
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Mr. Burton. Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. I would just like to ask a series of questions, Am- 
bassador, or just a second, Madame Secretary. The three Ameri- 
cans that are being held hostage by the FARC, is there an update 
on that that you can give us? 

Ambassador Patterson. No, Congressman Delahunt, there real- 
ly is not an update on that. We have said many times that we will 
use every means available to try and achieve their release, but we 
cannot make concessions to terrorists. 

There really isn’t an update, and the FARC, of course, has the 
responsibility for their safety and security. This is a horrible situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Delahunt. I understand that, but I wish you would convey 
back to your supervisors that it is a concern of all of us that serve 
on this Subcommittee, and all in the House, and it is a priority, 
to be candid. 

I don’t deny the fact that more assets are needed, but as I indi- 
cated in my opening remarks, if you will, there comes a point in 
time when the issue is who pays. I think really we are at that point 
right now. I think we have to remember that Colombia is not a 
third-world country. 

It is a prospering economy, and their GDP is growing more 
quickly than ours, and that is good. I just hope that the b^enefits 
of that growth are being defused throughout the entire society. 

I would hope that message is being delivered to the Colombian 
Government by this Administration, because it truly is important. 
Part of my frustration is — and I think we have a responsibility to 
work with the Uribe Government — with the Colombian people be- 
cause, in-part, we are significantly responsible for their problem 
and the violence that has been the byproduct of the drug traffic be- 
tween our countries. 

But in this country — and, Mr. Braun, feel free to interrupt — the 
reality is today that in the northeast, for example, meth, is becom- 
ing the drug of choice as opposed to cocaine. 

Our efforts in Colombia are focused on interdicting cocaine. We 
don’t have as much of a direct selfish, if you will, interest in inter- 
dicting cocaine as we do with dealing with another series of drugs. 

That is why I put out there the question of how much longer is 
the American taxpayer going to have to participate in the same 
order of magnitude, particularly when we receive information that 
revenues generated through compliance, and full compliance with 
the tax laws in Colombia and elsewhere, leaves a lot to be desired. 

That is my frustration, and I think that we can all understand 
that there is a need, and I do respect what President Uribe and 
his successor. President Pastrana, has done. 

Yet, there comes a point, and I think we are getting there quick- 
ly, and that is just an observation. Mr. Braun, I would like to go 
to the issue of Venezuela. I know that there are discussions going 
on now between the respective governments about reconfiguring 
and reconstituting, if you will, the relationship between the DEA 
and the appropriate agencies in Venezuela. 

Up until the replacement of — and I forget the woman’s name, but 
the female drug czar, how would you describe the cooperation be- 
tween Venezuela and this Administration? 
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Mr. Braun. As I said in my opening statement, sir, we have got 
some real challenges in Venezuela. 

Mr. Delahunt. No, I am just asking a very discreet question. Up 
until the replacement of the female drug czar, how would you de- 
scribe the cooperation between the Venezuelan Government and 
this Government? 

Mr. Braun. Before she was replaced? 

Mr. Delahunt. Before she was replaced. 

Mr. Braun. Before she was replaced, it was far better than it 
was now. We had better police and national guard counterdrug in- 
vestigative units that we worked very, very closely with, and for 
the most part those relations have been severed, and not by us ob- 
viously. 

Mr. Delahunt. Okay. But up until that replacement, it was gen- 
erally a constructive, positive relationship? 

Mr. Braun. It was, yes. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Delahunt. Okay. Can you give us an update on the status 
of the negotiations? 

Mr. Braun. We are working very closely with the State Depart- 
ment, and the Ambassador, by the way, is doing a phenomenal job. 
He is fully engaged and working very, very hard on in imple- 
menting a document that would basically define the parameters by 
which we could work with the Venezuelan Government. 

We believe, and I believe a recent update to give you, I believe 
it potentially may be signed within the next couple of weeks from 
what we understand. 

Mr. Delahunt. Is that correct, Madame Secretary? 

Ambassador Patterson. Yes, we are working very hard on this. 

Mr. Delahunt. So there is the possibility within the next few 
weeks? So I would suggest that it is incumbent upon all of us to 
not allow the acrimonious relationship that currently exists on the 
political level to interfere with hopefully an accord that would re- 
store DEA to having a positive relationship with the corresponding 
Venezuelan agencies. 

That would just be an observation, but you are free to comment 
on it, Mr. Braun. 

Mr. Braun. No, sir, I just appreciate your comments and your 
support. I mean that with all sincerity. We are trying to get back 
in the game in Venezuela, and if we are going to be successful, we 
have got to be able to do that. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, I can assure you that I will make every 
personal effort that I can to see that that accord is achieved, and 
if you feel that I can be of assistance, Madame Secretary, or Direc- 
tor Braun, please feel free to contact me. With that, I yield back. 

Mr. Weller [presiding]. Thank you. Secretary Patterson, my 
friend from Massachusetts raises an interesting point, and the view 
that we should be asking the Colombian Government as a nation 
to be shoulder more of the financial burden of the war against 
drugs. 

Picking up more of the costs of Plan Colombia, that is a very in- 
teresting idea, and I am just wondering. You spent a lot of time 
in Colombia. That is where we first met. 

From your knowledge of the priorities of the Colombian people, 
and the priorities of the Colombian Government, who have been 
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engaged in essentially a civil war for 30 or 40 years, do you think 
if we put more of the burden on them for the financial costs of the 
war against the counternarcotics efforts that they would make it 
their first priority, or would the first priority be using what limited 
resources they have for the efforts against the FARC and the other 
terrorist and guerrilla groups that are operating in their country? 

Ambassador Patterson. Congressman Weller and Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that the two are so intertwined that this is the high- 
est priority. It is very difficult to distinguish between the two. 

I wanted to comment on what Mr. Delahunt had said. We have 
had many discussions with the Colombian Government. They 
know, and are totally prepared to pick up more of the costs of this 
activity. 

You mentioned the tax collection item. When President Uribe 
came into office several years ago, it was the lowest in Latin Amer- 
ica, with the exception of Guatemala, and defense spending has 
gone up 30 percent, adjusted for inflation, and social spending has 
gone up. 

The presence of the military and the police have gone up by 60 
percent. So, I think it is fair to say that the Colombian Government 
is making a very significant investment in this. 

To give you an example of how this should work, we have been 
spending a lot of money on Average Denial, a very expensive pro- 
gram, largely successful, and next year, they will have the Tuconos 
coming on board. They purchased these jet aircraft. So we will ex- 
pect them to bear more of the operations and the costs on this, and 
they are prepared to do so. 

Mr. Weller. As I understand it from what you are saying, Ma- 
dame Secretary, is that you believe the Colombian Government 
considers our counternarcotics effort, as well as the fight against 
the FARC and the other terrorist groups, one and the same? 

Ambassador Patterson. One and the same. They know that you 
can’t beat one without beating the other, and no one feels more 
strongly about this than President Uribe. 

Mr. Weller. Before I recognize my friend, Mr. Engel, what year 
did the State Department determine that FARC was a terrorist or- 
ganization? 

Ambassador Patterson. I don’t remember, but I am not sure. I 
think it was 1998, but I will get that for you. 

Mr. Weller. All right. And the other two groups that are oper- 
ating in Colombia? 

Ambassador Patterson. The ELN, I think, preceded 2000, and 
the AUC was like in 2001 or 2002. 

Mr. Weller. Okay. If you can get us the exact dates, we would 
appreciate that. 

Ambassador Patterson. I will get for you the precise dates. 

Mr. Weller. We would appreciate that. Thank you. Madam Sec- 
retary. Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Braun, in your testi- 
mony, I was particularly interested when you mentioned the con- 
nection between drug trafficking and fund raising activities for 
both Hezbollah and Hamas in the tri-border region. 

Could you expand on that? How are they raising their money, 
how much, for whom, and where? 
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Mr. Braun. I have to be a bit careful here because we have ongo- 
ing investigations and intelligence collection projects. 

Mr. Engel. If it is something that you cannot tell me, I would 
welcome a classified briefing on it. 

Mr. Braun. We would be more than happy to provide that to 
you, Congressman. I can tell you, and to put it in perspective, when 
an organization in the tri-border area can purchase a kilogram of 
cocaine for somewhere between $4-6,000, and then turn nearly 
$150,000 in profit per kilogram in places like Israel and Europe, 
the potential is there to make enormous profits and money. 

I am not going to sit here and tell you, sir, that all of that money 
is making its way into the war chests of terrorist organizations 
that are hell bent on destroying our way of life. 

I can tell you that some of that money is making it into their cof- 
fers, and then to put it into even further perspective, when you 
think that the Madrid train bombing only cost about 60 to 70,000 
dollars to pull off, and a loss of life and property in that event, and 
again just to put it into perspective for you, it is something that 
we are very concerned about, as well as I know that our colleagues 
at the State Department. But I would be happy to give you a brief- 
ing. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Secretary Patterson, you mentioned in 
your testimony that you had budgetary pressures from Afghani- 
stan, and due to increased drug crop cultivation there the amount 
of money available for counternarcotics assistance obviously has 
been squeezed. 

How is this, in your opinion, affecting our efforts to fight drug 
trafficking throughout the western hemisphere? 

Ambassador Patterson. Certainly, Mr. Engel, the two huge boys 
on the block, Iraq and Afghanistan, are absorbing huge amounts of 
government resources, and for my bureau as well, because we are 
deeply involved in some of those countries. 

Certainly we could do with more resources, but we are trying to 
work a little smarter. As I said, the critical flight safety program 
will be cheaper than buying new aircraft. 

We are trying to extend the life, and we are trying to use the Av- 
erage Denial aircraft to do some maritime patrol, but money is 
going to be a problem, and I think it would be naive to say other- 
wise. 

An area that Congressman Delahunt has been very interested in, 
and I think we will have enough funds for, is the Haitian police, 
but we are not sure. So that is not a very good answer, but yes, 
of course, it is going to have an impact. 

Mr. Engel. Well, since you mentioned Haiti, let me raise it. 
Many of us met with President-Elect Preval yesterday or the day 
before, and he will be sworn in next month, and some of us hope 
to go to his swearing in. 

l3rug traffickers in Haiti are fragmented into competing cells, 
and they are obviously a major destructive force in Haiti. They con- 
tract gangs and threaten entire communities. 

Also, in Haiti there is really no law enforcement. It has become 
a major transition, a regional transit point, in the international 
drug trade. How do we plan, or do we have any plans to assist the 
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new Preval Government in dealing with this? I think right now 
with a fresh beginning. 

Now is the time for the international community to show that it 
really stands with Haiti. So are there any plans to assist the gov- 
ernment to address all these problems, and what are our plans for 
working with the Haitian National Police to strengthen its counter- 
narcotics capabilities? 

Ambassador Patterson. Yes, sir, we do have plans, and like you, 
I was dismayed when I saw the number of tracks going into Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. Although, there were some major 
drug traffickers who were put in jail in 2003 and 2004. 

We are going to spend $2-million this year to set up a 
counterdrug unit with the Haitian Police. I will be candid, we have 
poured huge amounts of money into that organization over the past 
10 or 15 years with no good effect. 

Even so, we are hopeful, like you are, with President Preval. We 
are very encouraged by the new head of the Haitian National Po- 
lice, Mr. Andersol. We are also very encouraged that other Latin 
American countries have stepped up to the plate on this. 

The Argentines, the Brazilians, the Uruguayans, and the Cana- 
dians have a very significant presence there. So, yes, we do have 
plans to work on this. Again, we are just cautious in promising a 
quick success. 

Mr. Engel. I just wanted to ask you one final question, because 
in your testimony, you mentioned that The Netherlands will supply 
two aircraft for maritime surveillance. 

I am happy about that, but can you comment on the EU and if 
you think overall that they are putting forth an adequate effort, or 
could they do more to help us fight drug trafficking in the western 
hemisphere. 

Ambassador Patterson. Well, I think for all of us who have 
worked on Latin America, the European contribution has been dis- 
appointing, but I also think it has gotten better. While the amounts 
given in Colombia aren’t substantial — well, $ 100-million over the 
past few years is substantial, but where they really have put their 
resources, and the Brits, and the Dutch in particular, have been in 
the Eastern Caribbean. 

The Brits are recently deploying some police, for instances, to 
Trinidad and Tobago. They sort of look at that as a jumping off 
point for them. This is a constant theme when we engaged the Eu- 
ropeans. 

Now we can certainly say that, since most of the Afghan heroin 
is headed for Europe, we are putting a huge investment in Afghani- 
stan to stop that. They should be more focused on our hemisphere, 
but the Dutch and the U.K. do a pretty good job in the Eastern 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Engel. Well, thank you. I know I said my last question, but 
I will try to sneak one more in because I wanted to talk to you 
about Colombia. We have been talking a lot about Colombia here, 
and you had mentioned that we and the Colombians are stepping 
up the aerial spraying programs. I am wondering if you could give 
us some more specifics about that. 

Ambassador Patterson. Mr. Engel, I think it is a disappoint- 
ment to all of us that the fields have become more disbursed and 
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harder to reach with our spray program, and so we have to keep 
the pressure on with the spray program. 

I fear, perhaps, that we have underestimated the Colombian 
crop. There may be more out there than we anticipated, but we are 
going to have to move aggressively and efficiently to get at some 
of these distant fields as best we can, because to eliminate it at the 
source is still by far the most cost effective way of attacking the 
narcotics program. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you. Madame Secretary, Mr. Engel raised 
what I think is a really important issue. Many of us have ex- 
pressed concern about what we perceived to be a somewhat dis- 
appointing involvement by our European allies in the counter- 
narcotics efforts, particularly in the Andean region. 

It is my understanding, and I have seen numbers as high as 40 
percent of the cocaine produced in Colombia and the Andean region 
reaches Europe. What percent of the counternarcotics effort that is 
currently underway in Colombia and the Andean region is paid for 
and financed by our European friends? 

Ambassador Patterson. I will get you a more precise figure, but 
the bottom line is not much. 

Mr. Weller. Zero? 

Ambassador Patterson. No, not zero. 

Mr. Weller. 1 percent? 

Ambassador Patterson. Maybe 10, just pulling a figure out of 
my head. 

Mr. Weller. So they receive 40 percent of the cocaine, but they 
might be providing 10 percent of the effort for counternarcotics? 

Ambassador Patterson. Maybe that is high. I mean, what they 
would say is — and they probably would not like it to be described 
as counternarcotics. What they would do is rural development, or 
health projects, or for internally displaced persons. So in terms of 
overall effort, they may give some money, but it is not directly re- 
lated to counternarcotics? 

Mr. Weller. So it is really unrelated to any of the counter- 
narcotics efforts? 

Ambassador Patterson. No. 

Mr. Weller. Okay. Just some cleanup questions here. Your of- 
fice recently told Chairman Hyde on March 14 in a letter that you 
are replacing lost spray planes in Colombia by taking money from 
existing police operations and maintenance programs, and it was 
about a $7. 4-million reprogram. Isn’t that just robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, and not fixing the long term problems and the issue of lost 
aircraft? 

Ambassador Patterson. Well, again, Mr. Weller, a lot of this is 
simply driven by costs. We needed to maintain the spray program 
at full bore as it were, and so we put in this reprogramming re- 
quest to buy more air tractors. I think $ 7-million to buy three of 
them. 

Yes, it will come out of other Colombian programs, and the rea- 
son the police program — and this is not a good answer, and I un- 
derstand that. They are much further along in managing their own 
operations and maintenance, and their own training programs than 
the army is. 
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We need in my view, and I think most people in the interagency 
would agree, that if we don’t maintain the spray program, we are 
going to have a resurgence. We need to heat it back while we have 
the chance to do so. 

Mr. Weller. Madam Secretary, Article 98 has been an issue out 
there, and as you work in your efforts to improve the quality and 
the results from our counternarcotics program, I would note that 
12 out of 21 nations in Latin America have been suspended from 
United States military training and aid programs because of the 
International Criminal Court rule, the Article 98 issue, and that in- 
cludes Brazil, Peru, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
most recently Mexico. 

We are seeing increasing flows of illegal drugs and human traf- 
ficking across Ecuador’s border from Colombia, and since Ecuador 
has not signed an Article 98 agreement with the United States, 
central equipment and training is not available to them. Is this 
compromising the quality of narcotics programs? 

Ambassador Patterson. Mr. Chairman, this is a tough one. Let 
me first say that counternarcotics spending is exempted from both 
forms of sanctions that come into play when you don’t have an Ar- 
ticle 98. 

I have been able to continue with my programs in Ecuador and 
Mexico, and other places, that are going to be hit with Article 98 
sanctions. I would only ask that you address — I mean, I am not 
trying to duck your question. Sure, it is going to have an impact. 

There are useful things being done in Ecuador, Mexico, and 
Brazil that are going to be affected by this. I was briefed last week 
in Mexico about some very promising justice programs that are 
going to be affected by this. 

So it is going to have an impact, but I can assure you that Assist- 
ant Secretary Shannon and other decision makers are very much 
involved in looking at this. 

Mr. Weller. Of course, in many cases the military is involved 
in counternarcotics efforts with our allies, and the effort against 
narcotics. I would note in the Defense Department, and the new 
Adrenal Defense Review, called for an unlinking of military train- 
ing programs from the ICC issue. What is the official position of 
the State Department on this question? 

Ambassador Patterson. I am not quite sure, Mr. Chairman. I 
know that there has been a lot of discussion of this, but I am not 
sure. Our official position is that if you don’t have an Article 98 
agreement, you are excluded from these programs as per the law. 
That is what the law provides. 

Mr. Weller. The issue of Haiti came up earlier, an issue of great 
concern, and many of us did have the opportunity to meet with the 
newly-elected President of Haiti, and obviously he had great elec- 
tion results, and considering the number of candidates, were pretty 
impressive. 

We all wish him well, and want him to be supported, but Haiti 
has requested trade concessions from the United States as part of 
a package of assistance, essentially removing tariff barriers to 
products made in Haiti entering the United States. 

Clearly, 600,000 to a million Haitians who depend on the Domin- 
ican economy benefit from DR-CAFTA. but for the rest, the Presi- 
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dent has urged that we move a package, and there is legislation 
that is being considered in Ways and Means, as well as Senate Fi- 
nance. 

What is your view from the State Department perspective about 
the importance of making some trade concessions which would be 
helpful for a track investment, particularly in the textile sector in 
Haiti? 

If you do support that, do you believe that should also be coupled 
with assisting some of the other nations, such as Sri Lanka, that 
have asked for similar help as a result of the Tsunami recovery? 

Ambassador Patterson. Mr. Weller, I am not qualified to make 
an observation on that. I am way out of my lane here if I respond 
to that. So, just excuse me. 

Mr. Weller. Okay. We would appreciate the opinion from the 
State Department. 

Ambassador Patterson. From the regional bureau. 

Mr. Weller. If you are not the appropriate person, I would ap- 
preciate that. 

Ambassador Patterson. Thank you. 

Mr. Weller. You have been very generous with your time. Do 
we have any second round of questions from anyone? Mr. 
Delahunt? 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
attempt to answer on the Article 98. I think I just want to make 
it a matter of record that I, of course, support the ICC and the stat- 
ute, and I think many of us predicted exactly what is unfolding, in 
terms of our relationships with foreign militaries. 

Just to add to that observation, Mr. Chairman, I think it is inter- 
esting given the concern that some Members on this Committee 
have expressed about China and its developing relationships in 
Latin America. I read recently where General Braddock, the head 
of SOUTHCOM, has indicated on the record in testimony in front 
of the Senate that the Chinese are now developing relationships 
with those 11 or 12 Latin American nations, military to military. 

I think we should take note of that, and I am sure that the re- 
ality has set in with our own Department of State that this policy 
had better change quickly, or we will find ourselves even more iso- 
lated, in terms of Latin America, than we currently are. 

I have always believed, and you talked about the production, and 
obviously that would be an ideal to be able to eliminate the produc- 
tion itself, the growing and the cultivation. 

But the reality is. Madam Secretary, it would appear — and I 
know there is a fudge factor, there has to be in terms of esti- 
mates — that replanting is either exceeding or keeping up, or slight- 
ly behind eradication. Is that a fair statement? 

Ambassador Patterson. I think so. What we have seen is that 
the replanting is certainly worse than we would have anticipated. 

Mr. Delahunt. Okay. I mean, the point is that we are making 
the effort, and we are giving it a try, but this is very frustrating. 
And I think we have got to take some lessons from it. I would sug- 
gest, and this is not just Latin America, but in terms of our focus, 
that it ought to be shifting toward the money laundering inter- 
nationally that is allowing the incredible profits that these drug 
traffickers are receiving. 
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We just need to have an international convention that once and 
for all deals with secrecy, and these off-shore financial centers. 
They are wreaking havoc, and I would suggest, respectfully, and I 
am sure that something is happening within the Administration. I 
know that there are good efforts on the part of the DEA to deal 
with it. 

But we really ought to rethink our narcotics strategy. You know, 
the old cliche about follow the money, and in the end that is it, and 
you are clear to respond, Mr. Braun. I just saw Chairman Burton 
coming back, and so I would like to pose a question to you. 

We have not talked about Cuba, and I think we should. I know 
that we have ad hoc efforts, or at least we have had them in the 
past with Cuba, in terms of interdiction. They have been success- 
ful, and the feedback that I receive from DEA agents in the field 
is that the Cubans do a pretty good job in terms of cooperation 
when called upon, and are apparently corruption-free in terms of 
the issue. 

I would be interested in you commenting upon our intermittent 
efforts with the Cubans as far as coming up that corridor in the 
eastern Caribbean. Thank you. 

Mr. Braun. Well, let me just discuss very quickly the first item, 
money laundering, and as you said, “Eollow the money.” When Ad- 
ministrator Karen Tandy took over almost 3 years ago, she came 
up with basically seven vision items. 

The first was to “follow the money.” The DEA for many years has 
done a great job of following the drugs, and taking those drugs off 
and making the seizures, and gathering evidence, et cetera. 

Where we were lacking was in our ability to follow the money 
back downstream or downrange. I can assure you that the Admin- 
istrator has directed and mandated that every single investigation 
opened by DEA has a financial aspect of that investigation. 

Consequently, in just the course of about a year, or excuse me, 
just about over the course of 2 years, our seizures have gone from 
about under $500-million to $1. 9-billion last year. So I will admit 
that it is a drop in the bucket, but we are making significant 
progress. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, that is welcome news, and I would com- 
mend the DEA for that effort. Let us start closing down some of 
these off-shore financial centers. Obviously that is easier said than 
done, but please, and on Cuba. 

Mr. Braun. On Cuba, I believe you hit it right on the head. That 
when we need to cooperate with the Cubans, with the Cuban Gov- 
ernment with respect to — typically it comes in the form of air drops 
off of Cuba. 

I can’t remember, sir, if we are dealing with their coast guard 
or their national guard, but they have been responsive in the past. 
With respect to corruption free, we could provide you with some in- 
formation in a different forum perhaps. 

Mr. Burton [presiding]. You and I will have to talk about some 
of that later, Mr. Delahunt. I want to thank you very much for 
being so patient with us today, especially with the votes and every- 
thing. 

If you could send us the information that we asked for, we would 
really appreciate it. We want to stay as up to date as possible on 
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what is going on in Colombia and the entire Andean region. So we 
really appreciate it. Thank you very much, and we will now go to 
our next panel. 

The next panel consists of Ambassador James Mack. He assumed 
the position of executive secretary of the Inter-American Drug 
Abuse Control Commission of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) in September 2004. 

He began his work in multilateral coordination in 2002 as coordi- 
nator of the Inter-American Observatory on Drugs. Before joining 
the OAS, Ambassador Mack served as the principal deputy assist- 
ant secretary in the State Department’s Bureau of International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs. He also led the inter-agen- 
cy task force that coordinated United States anti-narcotics assist- 
ance to Plan Colombia and other countries in the Andean region. 

Joy Olson is the executive director of the Washington Office on 
Latin America. She is a recognized authority on human rights in 
Latin America, and has directed nongovernmental human rights 
organizations for more than decade. Would you both rise so that I 
can swear you in, please. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Burton. I think we will start with you, Mr. Mack, since you 
are a former Ambassador, and we would like to hear your testi- 
mony, and then we will go to questions after we hear from Ms. 
Olson. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JAMES F. MACK, EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY, INTER-AMERICAN DRUG ABUSE CONTROL COM- 
MISSION, ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

Ambassador Mack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished 
Members of the Subcommittee. I am very pleased for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you on behalf of the Inter-American Drug 
Abuse Control Commission, which is a specialized agency of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

I will discuss my organization’s role in promoting international 
anti-drug cooperation in the western hemisphere. My organization 
is best known by its acronym, CICAD, and it consists of a staff of 
about 40 full-time professionals of 15 nationalities. 

We are based in Washington, but we run programs all over the 
region. We have a board of directors called the CICAD Commission, 
consisting of one representative per country of the 34 active mem- 
ber states of the Organization of American States. 

The universal participation of active OAS member states in 
CICAD today demonstrates their recognition that the drug problem 
is a hemispheric challenge. That dealing with it is the shared re- 
sponsibility of all OAS member states, and they can accomplish a 
lot more by working together than by going their own separate 
ways. 

Very briefly, I want to cover some key CICAD programs, and 
then I will go to the main focus of my presentation. We work with 
member states to help prepare their national anti-drug plans. We 
help them establish drug abuse prevention programs in middle 
schools and high schools. 
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We help them develop standards for drug treatment. We have 
helped many schools of public health, nursing, medicine, education, 
and introduced into their curriculum the issue of drugs. 

We help countries accurately assess drug consumption in their 
countries, and with strong support from the Government of Spain, 
we are helping countries decentralize many of their drug programs 
to their regions and municipalities, particularly in the area of pre- 
vention. 

We are partnering with private industry, USAID, and other na- 
tional organizations to promote sustainable tree crop development 
for small farmers in the Andean countries as an alternative to pro- 
duction of illicit drugs. 

We promote cooperation to combat drug smuggling and provide 
training to customs officials in that area. We help member states 
set up systems to control the importation of chemicals that are 
used to manufacture illegal drugs. 

We help train port security personnel to detect drugs in ships 
and containers. We run a counterdrug intelligence school for police 
in Lima, Peru, for Andean drug enforcement officials. 

We train judges and prosecutors to try money laundering cases, 
and we have helped member states set up specialized financial in- 
vestigative units in their banking systems to detect suspicious 
transactions. 

And recently, at the request of the Colombian Government, 
CICAD sponsored an international team of very well known sci- 
entists, who published in April 2005 the results of the first phase 
of their study of the impact of aerial spraying of coca in Colombia 
on human health and the environment. 

And coming up in May, in partnership with the United Nations 
Office of Drugs and Crime, we are going to publish the results of 
the first ever comparative study of drug use by high school stu- 
dents in all of South America. 

Today, I want to talk with you about a particular CICAD pro- 
gram, which is called the Multilateral Evaluation Mechanism 
(MEM), which I believe is taking a unique approach to improve the 
capacity and strengthen the will of Western Hemisphere nations to 
deal with drug problems. 

The MEM is the hemisphere’s standardized instrument to peri- 
odically measure progress by the member states in the hemisphere 
in all aspects of the drug problem. The reason that we have this 
instrument is quite simple. 

In the late 1990s, OAS member states came to realize that they 
could not know what future steps they needed to take in drug con- 
trol unless they had a means of assessing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their current anti-drug programs. 

They needed an evaluation instrument that was multilateral and 
not unilateral; collegial and not adversarial; and in which all the 
member states felt they had a stake. 

The first national evaluations were carried out in all member 
states in 2001, the second round concluded in 2003, and the third 
in 2005. During the first year of the evaluation cycle, every mem- 
ber state is evaluated; and in the second year, every country’s 
progress in complying or in implementing the recommendations 
from the evaluation is assessed. 
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The evaluations are drafted by a group of experts, one selected 
by each of our 34 member states. They come from a variety of back- 
grounds. They participate in evaluations of all member states, ex- 
cept their own. 

Each state completes a standardized questionnaire, based on a 
series of indicators and benchmarks agreed to by all the member 
states. These include such metrics as the existence of national drug 
control plans, drug consumption and seizure statistics, area of ille- 
gal crops under cultivation, et cetera. 

The MEM experts examine the data submitted by each country. 
They make judgments on the progress or shortcomings, and then 
they draft evaluation reports based on that information, and on 
subsequent dialogue with the country being evaluated. 

Governments are given the opportunity to review and comment 
on the drafts, but the drafts are ultimately approved by the com- 
mission, not the county being evaluated. You can find the reports 
on our Web site. Here is an example of a report, on Mexivo. I also 
have them on the United States, Bolivia, Peru. I have them on all 
the countries if you would like them, Mr. Chair. 

The process does not impose sanctions, but the evaluation re- 
ports do call upon member states to address the problems that are 
identified. And the process provides member states with a very ex- 
haustive assessment of how they are progressing on all aspects of 
the drug problem. 

The information contained helps their policy makers then design 
the most effective policies and programs which respond to a par- 
ticular country’s needs. We believe that the MEM process has stim- 
ulated improvements in drug control programs, as well as in- 
creased coordination and cooperation in the prevention of drugs in 
the hemisphere. 

Here are some specific results of MEM evaluations and rec- 
ommendations. Almost all of the member states now have func- 
tioning national anti-drug plans. They now have a functioning 
equivalent of a national drug commission to coordinate their imple- 
mentation. 

A specific example is Ecuador. With the help of my organization, 
Ecuador updated its anti-money laundering legislation, and now we 
are helping Ecuador establish a specialized financial intelligence 
unit to spot suspicious financial transactions. 

As a result of another MEM recommendation, CICAD is helping 
MEM member states adopt standards of care in drug treatment. 
We are also implementing standard methodologies for countries to 
assess their internal drug consumption, which allows for a compari- 
son among the states. 

Mr. Burton. Pardon me. Ambassador. If you could summarize, 
and I would not interrupt you, except that we are going to have 
a series of five votes in about 10 minutes, and I want to make sure 
that we get both of your testimonies. 

Ambassador Mack. Yes, sir, I will wrap it up. Eirst of all, 90 per- 
cent compliance in our recommendations from the first round; and 
70 percent compliance in the second round; and I suspect as time 
goes on that figure will go up. 

So countries are complying with the recommendations and im- 
proving their capacity. It is a mechanism that countries have de- 
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signed themselves. They have bought into the process, and they 
feel that they have a stake in the success and I believe it should 
be a central pillar in strengthening capacities and commitments of 
the member states of the western hemisphere to deal with the drug 
challenge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mack follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable James F. Mack, Executive Secretary, 

Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Commission, Organization of Amer- 
ican States 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Good morning. 

introduction: 

I am very pleased to have the opportunity to appear before this sub-committee 
on behalf of the Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Commission, a specialized 
agency of the Organization of American States, to discuss my organization’s role in 
promoting international drug cooperation in the Western Hemisphere. The Inter- 
American Drug Abuse Control Commission, best known by its acronym “CICAD”, 
was established in 1986 in response to a mandate by the OAS General Assembly. 
CICAD consists a staff of 40 full time professionals from 15 countries based at OAS 
headquarters here in Washington, and a Commission (or board of directors) with 
representatives from all 34 OAS member states, which meets twice a year to set 
policy for the organization. 

The universal participation of active OAS member states in CICAD demonstrates 
their recognition that the problem of drugs is a hemispheric challenge; that dealing 
with it is the shared responsibility of all OAS member states; and that they can ac- 
complish more by working together rather than by going their own separate ways. 

CICAD’s main objectives are: 

• To serve as the Western Hemisphere’s policy forum on all aspects of the drug 
problem; 

• To foster multilateral cooperation on drug issues in the Americas; 

• To carry out action programs to strengthen the capacity of its member states 
to prevent and treat drug abuse, and to combat drug production, trafficking, 
and money laundering; 

• To promote drug-related research, information exchange, and specialized 
training; and 

• To develop and recommend to its member states model drug-related legisla- 
tion, common standards for drug treatment and for the control of pharma- 
ceuticals and of chemicals that can be used to produce illicit drugs, and stand- 
ardized methodologies for measuring drug consumption. 

CICAD PROGRAMS: 

CICAD programs cover almost every aspect of the drug problem. Here are some 
examples: We help member states prepare their national anti-drug plans, establish 
drug abuse prevention programs in schools, and develop standards for drug treat- 
ment. With assistance from CICAD, many schools of nursing, public health, medi- 
cine and education throughout the Western Hemisphere are introducing drug 
themes into their core curricula and are carrying out drug-related research. CICAD 
programs help member states accurately survey drug consumption among their pop- 
ulations. With strong support from Spain, CICAD is helping the Andean countries 
decentralize many of their drug abuse programs (especially in the area of preven- 
tion) to the provincial and municipal level. In partnership with private industry, 
USAID and international organizations, CICAD is promoting sustainable cacao and 
tree crop development for small farmers as an alternative to illicit crops in Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador and Colombia. CICAD promotes maritime cooperation against drug 
smuggling, helps member states set up systems to control the importation of chemi- 
cals that can be used in the manufacture of illicit drugs, and trains port security 
personnel to detect drugs secreted in ships and containers. It runs a drug intel- 
ligence school in Lima, Peru for law enforcement officers from the Andean region. 
CICAD helps member states prepare legislation on drug-control. We train judges 
and prosecutors to try money laundering cases and help member states set up spe- 
cialized financial intelligence units in their banking systems to detect suspicious 
transactions. At the request of the Colombian Government, a CICAD-sponsored 
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international team of scientists published in April 2005 the results of the first phase 
of its research of the impact of aerial spraying of coca in Colombia on human health 
and the environment. In May, CICAD, in partnership with the United Nations Of- 
fice of Drugs and Crime, will publish the results of the first ever comparative study 
of drug use by high school students in 10 South American countries. 

CICAD receives direct financial assistance principally from the United States, 
Canada, Spain, France, Mexico, and the Inter-American Development Bank. Brazil 
and Chile, under agreements with CICAD, are carrying out substantial “horizontal” 
assistance programs in drug research and drug abuse prevention training for other 
Latin American countries. In addition, CICAD has established a fruitful partnership 
with the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime to carry out a number of pro- 
grams in the Americas. 


MEM BASIC information: 

But today, I want to talk to you about a particular CICAD program, the Multilat- 
eral Evaluation Mechanism (MEM), which I believe is taking a unique approach to 
improve the capacity and strengthen the will of Western Hemisphere nations to deal 
with the drug problem. The MEM is the western hemisphere’s standardized instru- 
ment to periodically measure progress, by member states individually, and by the 
hemisphere as a whole, in all aspects of the drug problem. 

The reason for such an instrument is quite simple. In the late 1990s, OAS Mem- 
ber states came to realize that they could not know what future steps they needed 
to take in drug control unless they had a way to assess their current situation. They 
wanted a means of measuring, in a comprehensive and systematic way, their indi- 
vidual and collective efforts in drug control, the strengths and weaknesses of their 
drug programs, and where they should direct their future efforts to address those 
detected weaknesses. They also wanted an evaluation instrument that was multilat- 
eral, not unilateral, collegial, not adversarial, in which all member states participate 
in the evaluation of all other member states in a constructive, supportive way. 

So the Western Hemisphere’s Heads of State and Government, meeting at the 
1998 Summit of the Americas in Santiago, Chile, issued a mandate to the OAS (spe- 
cifically CICAD) to establish just such an instrument. After developing the measure- 
ment criteria or indicators, the first national evaluations were completed and made 
public in 2001, the second in 2003 and the third in 2005. 

During the first year of the two year evaluation cycle, every member state is eval- 
uated. In the second, each country’s progress implementing the recommendations 
from the previous year’s evaluation is assessed. 

WHO DRAFTS THESE EVALUATIONS? 

The MEM evaluations of individual countries and of the hemisphere as a whole 
are drafted by a Governmental Expert Group of Governmental Experts, one selected 
by each of CICAD’s 34 member states. The experts participate in the evaluations 
of all member states except their own. 

HOW DOES THE MEM EVALUATION PROCESS WORK? 

Each member state first completes a standardized questionnaire based on a series 
of indicators or benchmarks agreed to by all member states. These include metrics 
such as the existence of national drug control plans, drug consumption and drug sei- 
zure statistics, ratification and accession to international treaties, areas of illicit 
crops under cultivation, persons charged and convicted of drug trafficking, legal and 
judicial regimes to deal with money laundering, arms control and diversion of chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products for illicit use. 

The MEM experts examine the data submitted by each country, make judgments 
on national progress or shortcomings, and then draft the evaluation reports based 
on this information, and on subsequent dialogue with each country. All MEM re- 
ports include recommendations specific to each country. The evaluation mechanism 
is designed to maximize participation and transparency. Governments are given the 
opportunity to review and comment on preliminary evaluation drafts. Reports, in- 
cluding recommendations, are approved by the CKIAD Commission, and then pub- 
lished. In fact you can find them on our OAS/CICAD website (show example). 

The process does not impose sanctions. But the evaluation reports do call upon 
member states to address problems that are identified. 
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WHY HAS THE MEM BEEN USEFUL? 

The MEM process has stimulated improvements in drug control programs, as well 
as increased coordination and cooperation in the drug field among the OAS member 
states. 

Here are some specific results of MEM evaluations and MEM recommendations. 
Most CICAD member states now have national anti-drug plans, and the equivalent 
of national drug commissions to coordinate their implementation. The Government 
of Ecuador, with the help of CICAD, updated its anti-money-laundering legislation, 
which was recently approved by the Ecuadorian Congress. Based on Ecuador’s new 
law, CICAD is now helping Ecuador establish a specialized financial intelligence 
Unit training to spot suspicious financial transactions. As a result of another MEM 
recommendation, CiCAD is helping many member states adopt standards of care in 
their drug treatment programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND ASSISTANCE FOR THEIR IMPLEMENTATION: 

I want to talk briefly about the recommendations made to member states, since 
they lie at the heart of the MEM process. As I noted earlier, the objectives of these 
recommendations are to identify the strengths, weaknesses, progress and setbacks 
in each OAS member state and to help fine tune their policies and programs to re- 
spond in a more effective manner to the drug problem. If countries require help to 
correct any gaps or deficiencies identified by the MEM through its recommenda- 
tions, they are encouraged to seek assistance from other member states and from 
CICAD in areas which they consider a priority. 

Since the outset of the MEM, CICAD has invested nearly $ 2 million in projects 
throughout the Hemisphere in response to requests by member states as a result 
of the MEM process. These projects include the creation of drug information sys- 
tems, the drafting of national anti-drug plans, the adoption of drug trafficking con- 
trol measures and the collection of statistics on drug consumption through scientific 
surveys. 

Member state responses to MEM recommendations have been very positive. To 
date, over 90 % of recommendations from the First Evaluation Round (2001), and 
over 70% from the Second Round (2003) have been completed. 

In practical terms, this high level of compliance by CICAD member states dem- 
onstrates their clear commitment to the MEM, and to the principles of shared re- 
sponsibility and multilateral cooperation. 

INTER-GOVERNMENTAL WORKING GROUP 

An important feature of the MEM is its constant self-evaluation and adaptation 
to the ever-changing facets and challenges presented by the drug problem. 

At the outset of each new MEM evaluation round, representatives of all CICAD 
member states meet in an Inter-Governmental Working Group (IWG) to evaluate 
and update the indicators, the questions and the process itself. Such a meeting took 
place one month ago in Washington. Its findings and suggestions on how to improve 
the MEM will be presented in May to the full CICAD Commission for approval. 

One of the main proposed changes is to extend the duration of the full MEM eval- 
uation (which includes the initial country evaluation reports and the follow up re- 
ports on the implementation of recommendations) from 2 to 3 years. This would give 
countries more time to implement recommendations and show general progress. One 
new indicator being proposed for the next evaluation round would measure illegal 
internet sales of pharmaceutical drugs. Another would measure member state ca- 
pacity to curb maritime narcotrafficking. 

THE BENEFITS OF THE MEM PROCESS: 

The MEM provides CICAD member states with an exhaustive assessment of how 
they are progressing in all aspects of the drug problem, both individually as well 
as on a collective hemispheric level. The information contained in the reports helps 
policy makers to then design the most effective policies and programs which respond 
to the priority needs of their country. 

In tbis sense, the MEM process serves as a blueprint and stimulus for corrective 
action as well as a means for countries to request assistance from CICAD to make 
the needed changes. 

Despite great disparities in resources available to individual CICAD member 
states, almost 100% of them have seen fit to participate in the MEM evaluation 
process. This is a significant achievement. The key reason the MEM enjoys such 
universal support from member states is that it is a mechanism that they them- 
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selves have designed, in which they themselves participate, and in whose success 
they themselves have a stake. 

I would like to close by underscoring that the CICAD’s Multilateral Evaluation 
Mechanism has proven itself to be one of the central pillars in strengthening capac- 
ities and commitment of the nations of the Americas to deal with the drug chal- 
lenge, as well as encouraging more effective cooperation among them. 

Thank You. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador, and I apologize. I did 
not mean to interrupt you, except that I don’t want you to be cut 
off when we have a bunch of votes. Ms. Olson. 

TESTIMONY OF MS. JOY OLSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE ON LATIN AMERICA 

Ms. Olson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
speak before you today. I would particularly like to thank you be- 
cause I know that much of what I am going to say, you probably 
won’t agree with. And I really respect the fact that you have none- 
theless invited WOLA to testify today. 

We believe that the United States drug policy in Latin America 
has been ineffective at achieving its own goals, and has generated 
much collateral damage. There was a lot of discussion earlier this 
morning about success on public security in Colombia, but we think 
that success on public security and success on drug policy are actu- 
ally two different things, and you need to think about them sepa- 
rately. 

A more effective and less harmful approach to a drug policy in 
the region is possible. My comments are going to be based on what 
we learned from a 3-year study, which produced this book. Drugs 
in Democracy in Latin America. 

And an additional report that I would request be submitted for 
the record, along with my written testimony, and that report is en- 
titled, “Are We There Yet? Measuring Progress in the U.S. War on 
Drugs in Latin America.” 

Let us look at this year’s INCSR and let us start there. It tells 
us that records are being set. It says that cocaine seizures in the 
western hemisphere set new records for 2005, and Colombia had a 
record year for eradication, interdiction, and extradition. 

These are good things, but do records mean progress. I would say 
no. They tell us that we have been very busy and that we have 
worked hard. In 2004, we sprayed 130,000 hectares of coca in Co- 
lombia, but the total area under cultivation remained statistically 
unchanged. 

While new numbers for Colombia cultivation have not been re- 
leased, it appears that cultivation in the Andes in 2005 will be at 
best 3 percent below what it was in 2000 when Plan Colombia 
started. 

And this may not even reflect a reduction in coca production be- 
cause of the increasing yields that appear to be taking place 
throughout the region. Now let us look at the collateral damage 
that has been caused by counterdrug policies. 

The humanitarian side of our policy approach, alternative devel- 
opment, has lagged woefully behind the enforcement side. Aerial 
fumigation destroys food crops as well as coca, and coca is produced 
mostly by small farmers. Every time we spray and displace small 
farmers, without providing them with some sort of alternative, we 
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leave families without food and drive them from subsistence to des- 
peration. 

Their alternatives are moving to a new plot of land, joining an 
illegal armed group, or migrating. We have made poverty and 
forced migration a standard part of United States policy. 

Colombia now has the second largest internal displaced popu- 
lation in the entire world and an estimated 47,000 people were dis- 
placed in 2005 by fumigation. We also believe that the current pol- 
icy is investing in the wrong institutions. 

Money laundering, corruption, and violence, go hand-in-hand 
with the drug trade. These problems are best addressed by crimi- 
nal investigations and prosecutions, backed by serious political will. 

While the United States has invested in justice reform and spe- 
cialized police units, our primary investment has been through re- 
gional militaries. The use of the military in Latin America can pro- 
vide short term results, but lasting impacts require dismantling 
trafficking networks. 

Only police and judicial institutions can do this. So we would 
argue that we need to get back to looking at reform of police and 
judicial institutions. There is also a negative impact on civil lib- 
erties in the region. 

United States drug policy has promoted harsh anti-drug laws 
that have resulted in the creation of procedures that greatly limit 
due process. Ecuador and Bolivia adopted United States backed 
legislation in which the burden of proof for conviction of drug of- 
fenders was so low that local human rights lawyers complained 
that defendants were forced to prove their innocence. 

Harsh mandatory minimum sentencing laws have also spread 
throughout the region, giving the same sentences to drug mules 
and major traffickers. United States counterdrug agreements with 
countries have promoted a real body count mentality that does not 
produce useful results. 

For example, the United States counterdrug agreement with Ec- 
uador last year required a 12 percent increase in arrests. Well, who 
are they going to arrest with that kind of a goal? Some guy car- 
rying coca leaves on his back, or a major drug trafficker? Clearly, 
they are going to go after the lowest hanging fruit. 

In conclusion. United States drug policy in the region is plagued 
by short term thinking, leading to tactical victories that often make 
the problem worse and create collateral damage. 

Every time we are “successful” in eradicating or interdicting 
drugs, the problem moves elsewhere. Every time we declare vic- 
tory, some part of Latin America loses. So what should we do to 
reduce the damage? 

First, we need to think longer term. We have to get out of the 
quick fix mentality. Congress needs to commit to a long term in- 
vestment, with a policy approach designed for the next 20 years. 
We must stop thinking from one budget year to the next and stop 
the body count. 

Second, we need to rethink the indicators used, the indicators of 
success. We need to find different indicators that link international 
and domestic drug policy, and indicators that demonstrate how 
what we do internationally impacts drug use in the United States. 
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Third, we need to reduce harm at all levels. While there is al- 
ways going to be some harm produced by drug trafficking certainly, 
and by anti-drug strategies, we should base our policy choices on 
what is truly effective, and creates the least collateral damage. 

Fourth, we need to establish an evidence-based approach. There 
are studies on the international and domestic side that show what 
works. Cooperative eradication has a more lasting impact than 
forced eradication. Development needs to come before eradication 
for success. And drug treatment is the most effective policy of all. 

Fifth, we need to work better in consultation with governments 
in the region. Instead of holding a big stick over Latin Americans, 
and threatening to cut off their trade status if they don’t live up 
to agreements, drug agreements with the United States, we should 
develop a more cooperative approach. This would go a long way to- 
ward remedying hostile regional feelings toward the United States. 

And, sixth, I would argue that we should slaughter the sacred 
cow. In the past 3 years, I have had countless conversations with 
United States policy makers about drug policy. There is over- 
whelming sentiment that current policy does not work. 

But that it is a sacred cow and that it is political suicide to chal- 
lenge the policy, or to think outside the box. I have also traveled 
extensively in the United States over the past year, giving public 
presentations on this issue, and not one person has stood up and 
said to me why are you questioning this policy because it is so suc- 
cessful. 

There is tremendous public sentiment that current policy is not 
working. There is political space for change. I think that it is time 
to get all of the policy makers who question the current approach 
together in one room and let them slaughter the sacred cow. 

We must explore policies in the United States and in Latin 
America that can be more effective in mitigating the extreme harm 
caused by drugs and the war against them. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Olson follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Ms. Joy Olson, Executive Director, Washington 
Office on Latin America 

ADDICTED to FAILURE 

The Washington Office on Latin America (WOLA) is a non-governmental organi- 
zation that promotes human rights, democracy and social justice in Latin America 
and in U.S. foreign policy toward the region. WOLA has been monitoring Lf.S. drug 
policy in Latin America since the early 1980s. Most recently, with the help of about 
20 researchers throughout the hemisphere, we spent three years investigating the 
impact of U.S. drug policy on human rights and democracy in Latin America. We 
appreciate the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee. 

We believe that U.S. drug policy in Latin America has been ineffective at achiev- 
ing its own goals and has generated much collateral damage. In the focus on supply- 
side solutions, we have lost sight of the fundamental need — to reduce drug consump- 
tion and the associated damage to society. We have perpetuated the illusion that 
supply-control efforts deliver the most “bang for the buck” as a way to shrink illicit 
drug consumption. We have developed a body count mentality for measuring suc- 
cess, making much ado about indicators that gauge how active we are, but say very 
little about what progress we’re making. Even worse, such indicators (hectares 
eradicated, drugs seized, arrests made, etc.) are touted as major victories when they 
may just as easily be interpreted as evidence of the drug trade’s expansion and 
adaptability. 

The metaphors for imminent success have changed over the years — light at the 
end of the tunnel, turning the corner, reaching the tipping point — but the problem 
seems, if anything, to have become worse. Just last week, in arguing for augmenting 
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U.S. military aid to Colombia, a prominent member of Congress reminded his col- 
leagues that “the streets of America are awash in drugs.” Unfortunately, this re- 
minder was probably not necessary. The plain fact is that the main illicit drugs tar- 
geted by U.S. efforts in Latin America — cocaine and heroin — remain readily avail- 
able at near-record low prices. The supply-control strategies into which we have 
poured so many billions of dollars have patently failed to shrink drug availability. 

The U.S. needs a new approach to drug policy because failure means continued 
unacceptably high rates of drug addiction in the U.S., and a corrosive mix of spread- 
ing corruption and violence in drug-producing and transit countries, as well as in- 
creased addiction. We believe that the so-called “war on drugs” is not winnable. But 
with a fundamentally different policy approach, aimed at reducing the entire range 
of harms caused by illicit drug consumption — not just reducing use prevalence 
rates — the U.S. can devise policies that reduce drug-related harms and avoid many 
of the harms caused by the war on drugs as we have waged it for the last quarter- 
century. Drug control resources are limited, and policy makers are responsible for 
investing in the most cost-effective approaches to reducing drug consumption and 
the drug markets that fuel corruption and violence. Despite years of trying, there 
is little evidence that the supply-side approaches in which the U.S. has invested so 
heavily can make a significant contribution. On the other hand, there is a substan- 
tial and growing body of evidence that strategies such as treatment are cost-effec- 
tive in reducing both drug consumption and its related harms, including crime and 
the spread of diseases such as HIV/AIDS. It is long past time for policymakers to 
shed strategies that achieve very little and cause significant collateral damage, and 
refocus our limited drug control resources on strategies that work. 

INCSR and Standards of Measure 

I would like to comment on the International Narcotics Control Strategy Report 
(INCSR) in the context of what we learned in our three-year study, which produced 
the book. Drugs and Democracy in Latin America, and an additional report, that 
I request be submitted for the record, entitled Are We There Yet? Measuring 
Progress in the U.S. War on Drugs in Latin America. 

The first thing to ask about the INCSR is what measures are applied, and what 
do they tell us about drug control progress? Two of the principal measures used in 
the INCSR are hectares eradicated and drugs seized. For example, this year’s 
INCSR asserts that “Cocaine seizures in the Western hemisphere set new records 
in 2005,” and that “Colombia had a record year in 2005 for eradication, interdiction, 
and extradition.” 

Records are being set. We must be making progress, right? Instead, the story 
these figures tell is that we are trying hard and that we have been very busy. But, 
activity and success are two different things, and these figures cannot measure suc- 
cess. 

The theory behind supply-control activities such as drug crop eradication is that 
reduced drug availability will drive up U.S. street prices and thereby discourage 
consumption. Within this framework, the more pertinent measures of success have 
to do with availability, prices, and consumption. 

In January, the U.S. Justice Department reported that “Cocaine is widely avail- 
able throughout most of the nation, and cocaine supplies are relatively stable at lev- 
els sufficient to meet current user demand.” 

Recent claims by the Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) that co- 
caine’s retail price was on the rise from February through September 2005 have 
been used to suggest that the Plan Colombia and associated supply-control activities 
have at last created supply scarcities and are driving up prices. But these claims 
must be regarded with considerable skepticism. First, ONDCP has offered no expla- 
nation of the methods used to generate the new price estimates, even though the 
charts that have been publicized are obviously at odds with the price and purity 
time series produced by RAND for ONDCP and posted on ONDCP’s website in Feb- 
ruary 2005. For example, RAND’s estimates show cocaine’s retail price per pure 
gram to have been about $94 in the second quarter of 2003. ONDCP’s new chart, 
by contrast, begins in July 2003, showing cocaine’s retail price to be roughly $210. 
Obviously, cocaine’s retail price did not double from June to July 2003, meaning 
that the new ONDCP results are substantially different from RAND results. But 
whereas the RAND-produced price and purity estimates are accompanied by ex- 
haustive descriptions of the methods and data sources used, the new ONDCP charts 
provide no description of how the estimates were arrived at. With such dramatic dis- 
crepancies between the sets of estimates, the new figures cannot be considered cred- 
ible until ONDCP describes in full the methods used and opens their findings to ex- 
pert scrutiny. 
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Second, even if the new ONDCP figures are taken at face value, they beg the 
question as to why this particular price spike (if genuine) should be expected to en- 
dure. Indeed, the chart that was provided to the media by ONDCP last November 
shows the much-touted price increase as having come on the heels of a significant 
price decrease. As revealed in the RAND estimates, which go back to 1981 (see 
Chart 1), the long-term price trend has been fairly steadily downward, punctuated 
by occasional upward spikes. Even when the price spikes have been considerably 
larger than the Fall 2005 fluctuation claimed by ONDCP (as in 1990 and 1995), 
they have been ephemeral and followed by continuing prices declines. In short, his- 
tory suggests that not too much should be made of the kind of fluctuation ONDCP 
has been claiming recently, especially since the RAND estimates showed prices to 
have been at their all-times lows at mid-year 2003. 


Chart 1 : U.S. Wholesale and Retail Prices of Cocaine 


wholesale: purchases of more than 50 grams 
retail: purchases of 2 grams or less 



Year 

Source: Office of National Drug Corrtrul Policy * 2003 figures are based on data for January- 

(ONDCP), posted to website February 2005 June only 


The latest estimates on prevalence of cocaine use and dependence are not encour- 
aging either. The Bush administration has claimed great success in reducing levels 
of illicit drug use among youth, but the best that can be said of cocaine use rates 
is that they have remained relatively stable, based on the Monitoring the Future 
school-based survey. Other government figures are even less encouraging. The fed- 
eral government’s National Survey on Drug Use and Health (NSDUH), a household 
survey, shows a 33 percent increase between 2000 and 2004 in the number of first- 
time cocaine users under the age of 18. Also according to the NSDUH, the number 
of Americans considered to be abusing or dependent on cocaine rose from 1.488 mil- 
lion in 2002 to 1.571 million in 2004. 

Now, let’s look at the results of coca eradication in Colombia and the Andes in 
general. Despite record aerial spraying of over 130,000 hectares of coca crops in 
2004, the total area under coca cultivation remained “statistically unchanged” at 
114,000 hectares, according to figures released by ONDCP in March 2005. While the 
2005 estimate of Colombian coca cultivation has not yet been released, indications 
are that the estimate will be the same as or even higher than in 2004, despite an- 
other record year of aerial spraying, as well as a significant increase in manual 
eradication, if the 2005 estimate for Colombia is in line with the 2003 and 2004 fig- 
ures, then the area under coca cultivation in the Andes for 2005, according to the 
governments’ own estimates, will be roughly 179,000 hectares, only 3 percent lower 
than the estimate for the year 2000, when Plan Colombia got underway (see Chart 
2). If, as has been speculated, coca growers are increasing their coca leaf yields per 
hectare, then small decreases in total land under cultivation may not actually trans- 
late into less coca and less cocaine production. Indeed, the record seizures being re- 
ported may suggest no shortage of cocaine being produced. 
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Chart 2: Estimated Area Under Coca Cultivation 


Source: State Department 
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It should be noted that this discussion has assumed that the U.S. coca cultivation 
estimates are more or less accurate. But — as anonymous senior U.S. officials have 
acknowledged in the media — the coca estimates are in all likelihood serious under- 
statements of the true extent of coca cultivation, especially as new plantings have 
become more dispersed and farmers take precautions to conceal their crops from 
aerial spray operations. The uncertainties involved in the estimation process argue 
against the presentation of a single-figure estimate, which hides these uncertainties. 
As a result, policymakers and the public are misled into believing that we know 
more than we really do. The cultivation numbers, wherever they seem to be headed, 
need to be taken with a grain of salt, with the understanding that, in reality, coca 
cultivation and cocaine production exceed the official estimates, perhaps by wide 
margins. 

In the past, the failure of eradication to achieve substantial and lasting reductions 
in coca cultivation and cocaine production has been met with an escalation and in- 
tensification of essentially the same strategy. Indeed, Administration officials have 
already suggested that in response to the failure of aerial spraying to deter new coca 
cultivation, the U.S. and Colombia must expand and intensify the aerial spray pro- 
gram. The argument for escalation is accompanied by the fallback position that if 
the U.S. had not been pursuing its supply-control approach, the problem would be 
that much worse. While not entirely implausible, this fallback position is under- 
mined by its failure to account for two major questions. First, what are the oppor- 
tunity costs of adhering to (and even escalating) a dubious approach when the same 
money could be spent far more effectively on other strategies? Second, is the collat- 
eral damage generated by current policies justified by such minimal (if any) positive 
results? The wisdom of staying the course, already on extremely shaky ground given 
the sheer ineffectiveness of current policies, becomes even more suspect when the 
opportunity costs and collateral damage are taken properly into account. 

Collateral Damage 

The sad reality is that forced eradication and other aspects of supply control have 
not only failed to reduce drug production, but these elements also have caused seri- 
ous collateral damage in the region, and continue to undermine U.S. credibility. 
This was the focus of the Drugs and Demoeracy study and let me summarize them 
for you. 

1) Forced Eradication 

Aerial spraying has led to a dramatic expansion of the areas where coca is grown 
in Colombia. At the beginning of Plan Colombia, coca production was mostly con- 
fined to three departments in the southern part of the country. Coca can now be 
found in at least 23 of the country’s 32 departments and is now often grown in 
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smaller parcels, under shade, where it is harder to detect. Crop protection measures 
and higher yields per hectare make the challenge even greater. Our policy has de- 
monstrably not deterred new coca cultivation, but has led to its dispersal to new 
parts of the country. Indeed, according to the United Nations Office on Drugs and 
Crime (UNODC), more than 60 percent of the coca fields detected in Colombia in 
2004 were new, a finding that “revealed the important mobility of coca cultivation 
in Colombia and the strong motivation of the farmers to continue planting coca.” 

Insufficiently considered are the people at the other end of the forced eradication 
strategy. From the start of Plan Colombia until today, the humanitarian side of our 
policy approach, alternative development and assistance to those displaced, has 
lagged woefully behind the enforcement/eradication side. In the department of 
Guaviare, for example, nearly 110,000 hectares of coca were subjected to aerial her- 
bicide spraying from 1999 through 2004, according to UNODC, but over this entire 
six-year period only about $500,000 was devoted to alternative development in the 
department. 

The reality is that coca is produced by poor farmers. It is a small scale cash crop 
often produced along side of subsistence food crops. Glyphosate, the herbicide being 
sprayed, does not make a distinction between coca and beans. Every time we spray 
and displace small farmers without providing them with some sort of alternative, 
we leave families without food and drive them from subsistence to desperation. 
What do we expect from this policy? These people are not just going to lie down 
and die. They are going to struggle to survive, whether that means moving to a new 
plot of land, joining an illegal armed group, or migrating, so be it. We have made 
poverty and forced migration out of desperation a standard result of U.S. policy. 

Colombia has the second largest population of internally displaced persons in the 
world, after Sudan. This displacement is primarily caused by Colombia’s 40 year- 
old internal armed conflict, hut U.S. drug policy is making the displacement prob- 
lem worse. According to CODHES, the Consultoria para los Derechos Humanos y 
el Desplazamiento, a Colombian NGO working on issues of displacement, about 
47,000 people were displaced in 2005 due to fumigation. 

Aerial eradication is not simply an ineffective policy, it is a cruel one. 

2) Investing in the wrong institutions 

Many of the problems created by drugs in Latin America are related to money 
laundering and corruption. These problems are best addressed by criminal inves- 
tigations and prosecutions, backed by serious political will. While the U.S. has in- 
vested in justice reform and specialized police units, its primary investment has 
been through the military. 

In 1989 the U.S. Congress made the U.S. military the “single lead agency” in the 
detection and monitoring of drugs coming into the United States. While the military 
initially resisted this role, they did what any good democratic military does when 
assigned a job by the civilians: they embraced the role. They also turned to their 
partners in the region, Latin American militaries, for help. 

Another incentive for military engagement was that local police were often judged 
to be too corrupt to be reliable. The U.S. has invested heavily in military involve- 
ment in counter drug solutions while treating police and judicial institutions in the 
region like the poor step-sisters — you have to keep them in the family, but you don’t 
want to invest any real money in them. 

During the 1980s much of the region withdrew its militaries from civilian roles, 
including internal policing. However, U.S. engagement with regional militaries has 
helped push many of those militaries back into policing roles, a trend we now see 
expanding beyond combating drugs to gangs and other transnational policing issues. 

In search of effective partners, we have gone to extremes at times, as with the 
creation of the Expeditionary Task Force, a paramilitary counter drug force that 
was under the direct control of the U.S. embassy in Bolivia. Only after its existence 
was documented in the U.S. media was the force subsequently disbanded. 

In general, use of the military does provide short-term results, but lasting impact 
requires dismantling trafficking networks. Only police and judicial institutions can 
do this. It boils down to short-term results vs. long-term solutions. By investing in 
military approaches we are not investing in long-term solutions. We must invest in 
strengthening police and judicial institutions. 

3) Civil Liberties 

U.S. drug policy has also promoted the adoption of harsh anti-drug laws that are 
at odds with basic international norms and standards of due process and undermine 
already tenuous civil liberties. These laws often result in the creation of either 
courts or procedures that greatly limit due process guarantees, such as the pre- 
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sumption of innocence, the right to an adequate defense, and the requirement that 
the punishment be commensurate with the gravity of the crime. 

For example, both Ecuador and Bolivia adopted U.S. -backed legislation in which 
the burden of proof for conviction of drug offenders was so low that local human 
rights lawyers complained that their defendants were forced to prove their inno- 
cence. As in the United States, harsh mandatory minimum sentencing laws have 
also spread across the region. In Ecuador, the law mandates a 12-year minimum 
jail sentence and a 25-year meiximum sentence for drug-related crimes. The law 
does not differentiate between those who are paid to carry drugs, small-time traf- 
fickers, or drug kingpins — all are subject to the mandatory minimum. The max- 
imum sentence for murder, in contrast, is 16 years. Thus, a small-time trafficker 
could end up with a higher sentence than a murderer. 

Anti-drug legislation, including mandatory minimum sentencing laws, and the use 
of numerical quotas for arrests, has filled the prisons of countries across the region 
with low-level offenders — even innocent people — who have little access to adequate 
legal defense. In some countries, only a small percentage of those arrested are actu- 
ally convicted, while in others conviction rates are astoundingly high. Pervasive cor- 
ruption and weak judiciaries mean that major drug traffickers are rarely sanc- 
tioned. If they are, they often benefit from far more acceptable prison conditions, 
as they have the resources to purchase a range of amenities. 

4) Oversight 

U.S. drug control policy, and security policy more generally, with respect to Latin 
America, is moving out of the jurisdiction of the Department of State and this Com- 
mittee and into the Department of Defense and the Armed Services Committees. 

Historically U.S. military training has been paid for and overseen by the Depart- 
ment of State. Increasingly, training is being paid for and executed directly through 
DOD. About 60% of all US military training for Latin America is paid for out of 
the Pentagon. 


Percent of Students enrolled in DOS or DOD 
programs in Latin America 


DOD 


Programs 

56% 



Source: Foreign Military Iraiuiug In Fiscal Years 2004 and 2005, Volume I U.S. Department of Defense and U.S. Department 
of State Joint Report to (ilongrcss Released April 2005 
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DOD Proqrams 

FMF 

167 

ALP 

24 

FWF (Bolivia) 

4 

CTFP 

1107 

FMS 

211 

Exchange 

2 

IMET 

5282 

Non-SA. Comb Command (JCET) 

7 

INL 

1261 

Service Academies 

24 

Section 506 

0 

PME 

6 



Regional Centers 

378 



Section 1004 

7076 

Total 

6925 

DOD/DOS iNlon-SA 

226 


Total 

8850 


This is of concern to us for three reasons: 1) there is much less congressional over- 
sight and many fewer reporting requirements on programs under the jurisdiction of 
Defense than State; for example, only sporadically in recent years have the Armed 
Services Committees required any public reporting at all on counter drug programs; 
2) training has historically been under State because of the foreign policy implica- 
tions of foreign military training, and we believe that State should play a central 
role in decisions about training; and 3) the 40 years of legislative history on human 
rights law on foreign assistance (with the exception of a version of the Leahy Law) 
applies only to programs under the jurisdiction of the Foreign Assistance Act, so 
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training and security assistance programs funded through DOD are not subject to 
these restrictions. 

We believe that this committee has played a critical role in this process and that 
it is imperative for the committees of jurisdiction (House International Relations 
Committee and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee) to reassert their authority 
over these programs. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, U.S. drug policy in the region is plagued by short-term thinking 
that leads to tactical victories that often make the problem worse and create collat- 
eral damage. Every time we are “successful” in eradicating drug production through 
forced eradication, we displace people who move elsewhere, often moving production 
and environmental damage with them. When we are “successful” through interdic- 
tion in limiting trafficking in one area, it moves somewhere else, bringing corruption 
and violence to a new country or region. Every time we declare victory, some area 
previously unaffected by the drug trade loses. 

So what should we do to control the damage caused by drugs and U.S. drug policy 
throughout the U.S. and Latin America? 

1) Think long-term. We have to get out of the quick-fix mentality. The Congress 
needs to decide that it wants to impact drug consumption in the U.S. and production 
and trafficking in Latin America by making a long-term investment with a policy 
approach designed for the next twenty years. By requiring State and DOD to show 
“progress” in the war on drugs from this year to next, we Have developed short-term 
bureaucratic thinking that has produced negative long-term results. Stop the body 
count. 

2) Reduce harm. Current U.S. drug policy exacerbates political and human rights 
problems in the region and contributes to anti-American sentiment. While there will 
always be some harm produced by anti-drug strategies, as there is harm produced 
by the drug trade, we should base our policy choices on what is truly effective and 
creates the least collateral damage. 

3) Invest in evidence-based approaches. There are studies on the international and 
the domestic side that show what works. They tell us that cooperative eradication 
is more lasting than forced eradication. If we took this seriously we would put devel- 
opment strategies ahead of the eradication process. The perennial goal of our en- 
forcement-led supply-control approach has been to restrict availability and thereby 
reduce drug use. But the best available evidence on availability (including price and 
purity trends) has shown that this just has not worked. By contrast, an enormous 
body of evidence shows that without any doubt, treatment for drug abuse is both 
an effective and cost-effective way to reduce drug consumption and associated 
harms, without any of the collateral damage that has characterized our supply-con- 
trol emphasis. 

4) Work in consultation with governments of the region. We certainly have not cor- 
nered the market on success in terms of drug policy. Why not be more flexible with 
countries in the region that are committed to fight drugs, but need the political 
space from the U.S. to try alternative policies? Instead of holding a big stick over 
Latin American nations, threatening their bilateral aid and trade status if they 
don’t implement the programs we prefer, we should develop a more cooperative ap- 
proach. This would go a long-way toward remed 3 dng hostile regional feelings toward 
the U.S. 

5) Slaughter the sacred cow. In the past three years I have had countless con- 
versations about U.S. drug policy in the region with U.S. policy makers from both 
side of the aisle. The overwhelming sentiment I have gotten is that there is a funda- 
mental understanding that current policy does not work, but that it is a sacred cow 
and that it is political suicide to challenge the policy or think outside the box. 

I have also traveled extensively throughout the U.S. over the past year giving 
public presentations on the Drugs and Democracy study. Not one person stood up 
and said, why are you questioning this successful policy? There is tremendous public 
sentiment that current policy is not working. There is the domestic political space 
for change. 

I think that it is time to get all of the policymakers who think that the current 
policy is failing together in a room with no outside observers, to slaughter the sa- 
cred cow, and to start to explore policies in the U.S. and in Latin America that can 
be more effective in mitigating the extreme harm caused by drugs and the war 
against them. 

Mr. Burton. Well, that was very interesting. I will have a ques- 
tion or two for you, but before we go to questions for our panelists, 
I did have one additional question for the State Department. 
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Are you the young man back there for the State Department? 
Would you jot this down and ask them to answer this for me. When 
did the Department of State determine that FARC was linked to 
the drugs and the drug cartels. 

I need to know the date and the time, because many of us have 
felt that they were linked together for a long time, and it hasn’t 
been admitted by the State Department. So I would like to have 
your dates and the times. 

I want to submit for the record, if I might, a report on progress 
in Colombia, which I will be talking to you about in just a moment. 
Without objection, we will have that included in the record. 

Let me start with you, Ms. Olson. You paint a pretty bleak pic- 
ture. Do you think that we may have to go to some legalization of 
drugs, or something, down the road in order to deal with the prob- 
lem? 

It seems what you are saying is that, if we push in on one part 
of the balloon, it sticks out someplace else. It we push in here, it 
pops out someplace else. In fact, what you are saying is that as far 
as drug reduction and drug production being stopped, or winning 
the war against drugs, we are going to have a real problem because 
they just move from one place to another if we start eradication. 

Ms. Olson. We are not advocating legalization. What we do 
think is that we can come up with more effective approaches that 
reduce the harm caused by drugs. It is more of a harm reduction 
approach. 

The drug production produces harm, and environmental harm. 
The trafficking produces tremendous harm, and corruption and vio- 
lence are with it at every step of the way. And certainly drug con- 
sumption in the communities here is incredibly damaging. 

At each stage in that process, if we could try and develop policies 
focused on being the most effective at reducing the harm caused by 
the illicit activity, by consumption, by production, by the environ- 
mental impact, we think that we could come up with a policy pack- 
age that would be more effective than what we have right now. 

Mr. Burton. Well, if you have a policy package that you want 
to advocate, I would sure want to look at it. I heard your six points 
that you made, and I think that they would be included in your 
proposal. 

Ms. Olson. They are, and much more extensive recommenda- 
tions are included in my testimony. 

Mr. Burton. I understand, Ms. Olson, and that is very inter- 
esting what you said. So if you could send it to my office, and any 
other Member of the Committee that would like to have it, I would 
like to see what your proposals are. Could you make sure that we 
get those? I would just like to take a look at them. 

Ms. Olson. Certainly. 

Mr. Burton. Ambassador Mack, you said something about the 
students down in Central or South America, and whether or not 
they are responding to these programs that are minimizing or slow- 
ing down the consumption of drugs. Is it being effective? 

Ambassador Mack. Well, sir, different countries are at different 
stages in putting into practice prevention programs among stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Burton. Well, give me a generalization if you will. 
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Ambassador Mack. A generalization is that most countries do 
not have effective prevention programs for their students, although 
this is beginning to change and my organization is helping coun- 
tries put together prevention programs. Chile has the most ad- 
vanced school-based prevention program perhaps in the hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Burton. Are they in general working? Are the programs 
that you are advocating just in their infancy, or what is the deal? 

Ambassador Mack. Well, Chile’s program, their consumption, 
which is higher than most of the other Latin American countries, 
is probably for the simple reason that it is a more prosperous coun- 
try than the other countries in South America and Latin America. 

Their consumption is leveling off and so I would say that their 
prevention programs are having a positive impact. The other pro- 
grams are so new that it is hard to say that they have had an im- 
pact to date. They are just getting started. 

Mr. Burton. How is that comparing with what is going on here 
in America and our drug programs? 

Ambassador Mack. Sir, I am not competent to answer that ques- 
tion as I am no longer a United States Government official. 

Mr. Burton. You are an American aren’t you? 

Ambassador Mack. I think clearly, sir, that the consumption has 
gone down in the United States over the last 20 years. We are 
much better organized to deal with the problem than a lot of our 
colleagues to the south of us, who are now beginning to face the 
problem of consumption for the first time. 

So they are now arming themselves and organizing themselves 
to deal with it, but we, unfortunately, had a jump start on the 
problem, and therefore, we have a jump start on the solution. 

They are still working with the solution and we in CICAD are 
trying to help them improve their capacity to come up with a solu- 
tion that includes a serious prevention program at the school level. 

Mr. Burton. I have one more question for both of you, and then 
I would like to submit questions for you to answer for the record 
if you wouldn’t mine, in addition to getting your proposals. 

What kind of an effect do you think our anti-drug programs are 
having on the governmental structures in Central and South Amer- 
ica? We are trying to create a stable environment for fledgling de- 
mocracies down there. We are working on trade programs, and 
other things like CAFTA, to try to help create jobs and create bet- 
ter economies. 

But the drug problem, and the way that we are approaching the 
drug problem, is it causing problems for the stabilization, or the 
strength of these new democracies down there? 

Ambassador Mack. Mr. Chairman, that really is a question prob- 
ably best directed to also Ambassador Patterson. Countries are 
now — and because of our relationship with the countries that are 
members of our organization, there is a very fluid relationship. 

And all of them feel that they have a stake in the problem, all 
aspects of the problem today, and I think not only their capacity 
improving, but the willingness to sit down and discuss in a multi- 
lateral setting has I think opened them up to cooperation with the 
United States in many cases simply because the United States is 
at the table as a peer in the process that I described of evaluating 
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the progress in drug controls in the member states. And in a way 
I think it improves the atmosphere for cooperation. 

Ms. Olson. Well, I have never been a United States Government 
official, and so I can answer that question. First, the drug trade is 
producing in certain countries enormous problems related to 
governability, and often they are not necessarily that the entire 
Federal structure of the government has become infiltrated or cor- 
rupt. 

But certainly in localized areas, and in certain areas, this is the 
case, you see tremendous corruption taking place on the United 
States-Mexican border, especially in certain cities. 

You see huge problems with drug corruption and other kinds of 
organized crime and corruption in Guatemala. And certainly one of 
the things that we are seeing with the paramilitary demobilization 
in Colombia is that again in certain areas there are traffickers who 
are now involved in both licit and illicit activities, and the influence 
on political structures locally is really serious, and should be very 
disturbing. 

In terms of U.S. programs in relation to all of this, and whether 
or not there is instability or not, I think that some of them have 
been very good. We have had programs focusing on money laun- 
dering, for example, that were discussed earlier. 

And, efforts to harmonize legal structures around money laun- 
dering, I think that is incredibly important. We have done some in- 
vestment in judicial reform issues, which I also think is very im- 
portant. 

But there have been other things. For example, we set target 
eradication levels each year with different countries, and then they 
have to meet them. In a place like Bolivia, over the past 3 or 4 
years, that became a whole part of the political turmoil there, and 
those targets in and of themselves were a part of what was causing 
some of the political turmoil. Certainly not all of it, but it wasn’t 
helping. So a different kind of approach would have probably led 
toward greater stability in Bolivia. And then the other thing that 
I raised that I think is important is that at times, in terms of long 
term thinking, governability, and consolidation of democracy, we 
have invested in the wrong institutions. 

In 1991, the U.S. gave our military, made them the single lead 
agency for the detection and monitoring of drugs coming into the 
United States, and while the people in the U.S. military did object 
to that role at the time, being a good democratic military, what 
they did was assume the role and tried to do the best job with it 
that they could. 

And what they ended up doing was turning to the people that 
they knew in Latin America, their partners. So who they have 
ended up interacting with to a great extent have been Latin Amer- 
ica militaries. 

And while this Committee looks at programs like INL, much of 
the United States counterdrug program in Latin America is exe- 
cuted through the 1004 account, the account on drug authority in 
the Pentagon budget, and that is where, through SOUTHCOM, the 
interaction takes place. 
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So what I would say is that for consolidation of democracy in the 
long term, one of the most critical investments is going to he on po- 
lice reform and judicial reform in the region. 

Mr. Burton. Okay. Thank you. I would like to have that infor- 
mation from both of you, and I will submit other questions for the 
record. Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Engel. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me ask a few 
quick questions, since I know that we are drawing to an end. Let 
me start with Ambassador Mack. Ambassador, can you give us a 
sense of how your crop substitution program is working for replac- 
ing drug crops with tree based agricultural products? 

Ambassador Mack. Our cocao project is just starting, sir, and so 
it has had no impact as of yet. It is a pilot project beginning in a 
few small areas in the coca producing zones of the major coca pro- 
ducing countries. I am hoping that I can get sufficient funding that 
we can broaden it out and then have a major impact. 

But at this point, it is very, very minor. We have conducted suc- 
cessful projects in Bolivia, small level projects involving several 
thousands of people to promote organic banana production, and 
kava. 

They have been successful, and by and large, those people have 
ceased growing coca, but these projects operate on a very small 
scale. We don’t have the kind of funding that permits us to operate 
on a very large scale. 

Mr. Engel. Well, speaking of funding, we had on the last panel 
some discussion about the Europeans and the EU, and what they 
were doing or whatever. Have you had any contact with the Euro- 
pean Union perhaps and for them to have some help with the fund- 
ing for your program? 

Ambassador Mack. In the past, the European Union has funded 
small programs on assessing drug use in the Caribbean. However, 
we do receive substantial assistance from the Government of Spain 
in a couple of ways. One is to help the Andean countries decen- 
tralize their drug programs, particularly in the prevention area, 
down to the municipal level, and that has been under way for sev- 
eral years. 

And Spain has three really nice training centers in Latin Amer- 
ica that they allow us to use. Spain also actually funds people to 
conduct programs for us ranging from prevention programs, to drug 
treatment program training, to training of judges and prosecutors 
in money laundering areas. 

So, Spain has been very, very active, and they are a major con- 
tributor to CICAD. The U.K. provided substantial funding to do the 
assessment of the environmental and human impact of coca spray- 
ing in Colombia. 

Erance had a very senior level money laundering police official 
assigned to us for 3 years, and who did a terrific job, and Spain 
is about ready to assign another police official in money laun- 
dering. 

So the Europeans individually have actually been quite active 
and very supportive of what we do. 

Mr. Engel. Let me ask you one final question. The MEM pro- 
gram, the multilateral evaluation mechanism program, are all 
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countries that participate in this program cooperating effectively, 
or some at a lower level? Could you specify? 

Ambassador Mack. All are cooperating, some more enthusiasti- 
cally than others, but all have voluntarily joined the process. Some 
are very, very small countries, and they simply do not have the 
staff or the organizational capacity to answer rather complex ques- 
tionnaires. 

So we have been sending missions down to help them organize 
to better do this, but by and large, the countries cooperate and ex- 
tremely actively, and in a very colle^al way, and they are becom- 
ing much more accustomed to making pointed judgments about 
progress in their fellow republics, and to responding positively to 
recommendations for improvement, including the United States, I 
might add. 

Mr. Engel. Well, thank you. Ms. Olson, I want to wrap up a cou- 
ple of questions, wrap them up together and it is about Colombia, 
and give you a chance to talk about it since you certainly have 
given us some food for thought, and have an interesting approach. 

In some instances, an alternative approach, but not necessarily, 
because I don’t think it is an either/or situation. I think there are 
certain things that we can do hand-in-glove. We may not think so, 
but I believe that we really can. 

So I want to talk to you about Colombia. We talked about the 
eradication spraying program in the last panel, and we say that 
the spraying does not pose unreasonable health or safety risks to 
humans and the environment, but we get the reports that many 
Colombians do believe that it does. 

Also, that the health consequences of aerial fumigations are 
grave, and that many NGOs are criticizing certification of the her- 
bicide for being analytically inadequate. So I wanted to know if you 
could tell us what you know and what you think about the environ- 
mental and health effects of eradication, and to what extent does 
aerial spraying destroy good crops and the fate of farmers whose 
livelihoods have been hurt by that. 

I want to also tie that into Colombia’s human rights. We hear, 
and again I am not commenting one way or the other, but we hear 
reports, and I would like to know what your feelings are, that Co- 
lombian security forces have often turned a blind eye to para- 
military activities, considering and saying that these groups are 
augmenting their fight against the FARC and ELN. 

The Secretary of State by law has to certify on an annual basis 
that the Colombian military is complying with specific human 
rights conditions in order for the Government of Colombia to re- 
ceive United States military and police assistance. 

Whatever I have read has shown that the Colombian military 
has made good strides in improving security in the country, but we 
continue to receive these reports, these disturbing reports of gross 
violations of human rights committed by members of the military, 
as well as alleged collaboration by security force members with ille- 
gal paramilitary groups. 

So I am wondering if you could comment about what you know 
about those two things involving Colombia. 

Ms. Olson. Okay. Starting out with the spraying issue and fumi- 
gation. Certainly there are back and forths on this one. One the 
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one side, people are saying that there is no environmental damage, 
and on the other side people are saying that there is, and while you 
may not he able to quantify it scientifically, they say that they get 
rashes, and that there is an impact. 

But we also see that the way that spraying takes place is that 
it just doesn’t just hit crops. I mean, it was originally designed to 
be put on a crop so that the leaves fall off. But it ends up going 
into water supplies, and it ends up hitting animals, and it ends up 
hitting people. 

So its impact I think is distinct from what the traditional inter- 
pretation of the scientific community might be. But I am not a sci- 
entist, and I don’t have a scientific perspective on that. 

What I can tell you is that fumigation is causing production to 
spread. In Colombia, coca production started out at the beginning 
of Plan Colombia in three departments. It is now in I believe 23 
departments the last time I checked. And every time production 
moves, people move into new areas and they are devastating the 
environment. 

With production comes the use of precursor chemicals, and defor- 
estation takes place in those areas, and so I would say that the big- 
gest impact, negative impact, that I have been able to see, and 
really been able to get a quantifiable sense of, is actually the envi- 
ronmental devastation that is coming from the continuing spread 
of coca production into new areas. 

And then getting to the humanitarian side of it, just to reiterate, 
I think that the issue of displacement is an enormous problem. I 
just don’t think this, it is the second largest number of displaced 
persons in the world. 

I find it just appalling that so few people in this country have 
any clue about that, and I don’t think that the magnitude of that 
figure, and the problem that it represents in terms of human suf- 
fering, and in terms of political stability in the long term in Colom- 
bia has been captured by policy makers as of yet. 

Finally, I think that fumigation and forced eradication contrib- 
utes to displacement. I just don’t think that, there has been a re- 
cent study out in Colombia that documents it. 

And finally the issue of collaboration between the military and 
the paramilitary organizations. This is a continuing problem that 
we are monitoring. We are preparing for the next State Depart- 
ment consultation right now. We are just gathering information on 
the cases that we are following, and new information, and I would 
like to submit that to you if that is possible. 

Mr. Engel. Yes, it is, and I thank you both for 

Ms. Olson. Could I add just two quick points? 

Mr. Engel. Sure. 

Ms. Olson. When it comes to the European community, I think 
if there is somebody really looking at alternative development, try- 
ing some different alternative development strategies in the Ande- 
an countries, it is the German Government’s alternative develop- 
ment agency. They have done some really interesting work that 
has been done. 

And then I would like to go back simply to say that the biggest 
thing that I think we can do to help Latin America fight the 
scourge of drugs is treatment on demand in the United States. The 
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degree to which we can lessen demand here will have the biggest 
impact on the region. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Engel, and I look forward to work- 
ing with you. Thank you, panelists, for being so patient. I know 
that this has been a tough day for you, and if you would submit 
to the Committee for the record the answers to the questions, and 
any other information that you have, we would really appreciate it. 
Thank you very much. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Jerry Weller, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Illinois 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing today and to our distinguished 
witnesses for their testimony and insight. It is a particular pleasure to welcome to 
this Committee Ambassador Anne Patterson who I have worked with closely as Am- 
bassador in Colombia and also now in her role as Assistant Secretary for INL 

Mr. Chairman, one of my main priorities has been the establishment of the Inter- 
national Law Enforcement Academy for Latin America. The ILEA will be key in our 
cooperative efforts with our friends in Latin America to not only combat narco-traf- 
ficking, but also to fight corruption and to increase security in the hemisphere by 
sharing information across national boundaries and building relationships and trust 
between police forces. ILEA will be a powerful catalyst for strengthening efforts to 
work together in partnership for combating terror, drugs, and money laundering. I 
commend you for the great work that has been hone to moving the ILEA forward 
to completion this year and look forward to working with you. Ambassador, on this 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, we know we have lots of work on our hands in the hemisphere 
when 14 of the 20 major illicit drug producing or drug transit countries are in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. We must continue with a multi — faceted strategy that 
includes eradication, alternative crop development, and increasing economic oppor- 
tunities in the hemisphere. 

When I talk to leaders from the region, it is clear that poverty reduction and in- 
creasing economic opportunity are keys to the stability of the region and to eradi- 
cating the cultivation of narcotics. President Toledo has made this point repeatedly 
in his visits to the United States and has been a true leader in poverty reduction, 
making enormous successes in Peru. President Toledo and other leaders also note 
that export opportunities help create jobs and move people into licit work, away 
from narcotics. ATPDEA expires next year, and, should congress fail to ratify Trade 
Promotion Agreements with Peru, Colombia, and Ecuador, we know that he jobs lost 
without exports will be filled in the vacuum of narcotics cultivation and trafficking. 
We must not let this happen. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for holding this hearing today and I look forward 
to the testimony of our witnesses. 
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Question for the Record 
Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere 
Hearing entitled, "Countemarcotics Strategies in Latin America" 

March 30, 2006 

Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 

1 . What year w'as the Colombian rebel group FARC officially labeled as a Foreign 
Terrorist Organization by the Department of State? What criteria w'ere used and how did 
FARC meet them to determine them as a FTO? 

Answer : 

The FARC W'as designated a Foreign Terrorist Organization (FTO) by the 
Department of State in October 1 997 because it perpeuated and continues to perpetrate 
bombings, murder, kidnapping, extortion, and hijacking, as well as guerrilla and 
conventional military action against Colombian political, military, and economic targets. 
In March 1999 the FARC murdered three U.S. Indian rights activists on Venezuelan 
territor)' after it had kidnapped them in Colombia. It has held three U.S. citizen 
contractors hostage since February 2003. 

The Secretary of State designates Foreign Ten'orist Organizations (FTO), in 
consultation with the Attorney General and the Secretarj' of the Treasury. These 
designations are undertaken pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality .Act, as amended 
by the Antitemorism and Effective Death Penalty Act of 1 996. FTO designations are 
valid for two years, after whieh groups or organizations must be redesignated or the 
designation automatically expires. Redesignation requires a determination by the 
Secretary of State that the organization has continued to engage in terrorist activity and 
still meets the criteria specified in law. The FARC has been redesignated every tw'O years 
since 1997. 

The legal criteria for designation, which the FARC fulfills, are: 

1 . The organization must be foreign. 

2. The organization must engage in terrorist activity as defined in Section 
212 (a)(3)(B) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as described below'. 

3. The organization’s activities must threaten the security of U.S. nationals or 
the national security (national defense, foreign relations, or the economic 
interests) 

The Immigration and Nationality Act defines terrorist activity to mean: any 
activity that is unlawful under the law's of the place where it is committed (or which, if 
committed in the United States, w’ould be unlawful under the laws of the United States or 
any State) and that involves any of the following: 
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(I) The highjacking or sabotage of any conveyance (including an aircraft, vessel, or 
vehicle). 

(II) The seizing or detaining, and threatening to kill, injure, or continue to detain, another 
individual in order to compel a third person (including a governmental organization) to 
do or abstain from doing any act as an explicit or implicit condition for the release of the 
individual seized or detained. 

(III) A violent attack upon an internationally protected person (as defined in section 
1 1 16(b)(4) of title 18, United States Code) or upon the liberty of such a person. 

(IV) An assassination. 

(V) The use of any- 

(a) biological agent, chemical agent, or nuclear weapon or device, or 

(b) explosive or firearm (other than for mere personal monetary gain), with intent to 

endanger, directly or indirectly, the safety of one or more individuals or to cause 
substantial damage to property. 

(VI) A threat, attempt, or conspiracy to do any of the foregoing. 

(iii) The term "engage in terrorist activity" means to commit, in an individual capacity or 
as a member of an organization, an act of ten'orist activity or an act which the actor 
knows, or reasonably should know, affords material support to any individual, 
organization, or government in conducting a terrorist activity at any time, including any 
of the following acts: 

(I) The preparation or planning of a terrorist activity. 

(II) The gathering of information on potential targets for terrorist activity. 

(III) The providing of any type of material support, including a safe house, 
transportation, communications, funds, false documentation or identification, weapons, 
explosives, or training, to any individual the actor knows or has reason to believe has 
committed or plans to commit a terrorist activity. 

(IV) The soliciting of funds or other things of value for terrorist activity or for any 
terrorist organization. 

(V) The solicitation of any individual for membership in a teiTorist organization, ten'orist 
government, or to engage in a terrorist activity. 

As defined in the Immigration and Naturalization .4ct, the FARC has engaged in 
some or all of these activities. 
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2. What year was the Colombian rebel group FARC officially labeled as a Drug 
Trafficking Organization by the Department of State? What criteria were used and how 
did FARC meet them to determine them as a DTO? 

Answer : 

The Department of the Treasury did include the FARC as a Significant Foreign 
Narcotics Trafficker after its designation by the President on May 29, 2003 under the 
Foreign Narcotics Kingpin Designation Act. 

The Department of State does not have a formal process for officially naming an 
organization as a Drug Trafficking Organization and therefore does not make such a 
designation. However, since the mid-1980s, U.S. government officials and academic 
sources have reported on the F.ARC’s continued involvement in narcotics. In 1 984, then- 
U.S. .Ambassador to Colombia, Lewis Tambs, publicly described the FARC’s narcotics 
activities. A more formal recognition of this involvement also occurred in 1984, during 
congressional testimony by Clyde Taylor, then- Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs. Subsequently, Department of 
State officials have continued to describe and report on the FARC’s involvement in 
narcotics trafficking. When T was ambassador to Colombia, 1 frequently mentioned the 
F.ARC’s involvement in drug trafficking. 

In addition to the Department of Treasury designation, the Department of Justice 
announced on March 22, 2006, the indictment of seven top leaders and forty-three 
commanders of the FARC on charges of running a drug trafficking network responsible 
for 60 percent of the cocaine on U.S. streets. 


3. At any given time in the eastern Pacific Ocean drug transit zone there are only four 
ships from the USA, or her allies engaged in interdiction efforts. When a ship has to 
return to port for refueling, valuable ‘ship days’ on station are lost. A refueling ship, or 
oiler, would greatly facilitate interdiction efforts by allowing ships to increase their on 
station time in transit zone waters by 25%. 

What is INL’s position on leasing or purchasing such a refueling vessel? 

Is INL doing anything with allies to provide at-sea refueling support? 

.Answer : 

We are aware of the need to provide a refueling capacity in the Eastern Pacific, 
and have discussed this issue with the U.S. Interdiction Coordinator. The estimated cost 
for one year is $25 million to reactivate and lease either a Military Sealift Command 
Oiler or an operational U.S. -flagged oiler. The cost of the fuel would be additional. 
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INL is working within the interagency process to address this proposal. There are 
various support options and USG funding capabilities that we are evaluating. As a 
temporary solution, U.S. Southern Command is close to signing a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) with the Government of Chile that will provide 60-90 days on 
station of refueling capability. The following are among the other possible solutions that 
have been examined: 

The United States Navy (cannot provide the proposed support at the 
present time due to other commitments in the global war on terror). 
Allied oiler support (also not readily available). 

United Kingdom oiler support (limited to Caribbean operations). 
Colombian oiler support (no longer being considered due to limited offload capabilities 
and range, as well as extensive maintenance.'refurbishment requirements). 


4. Part of the USA Patriot .4ct, the Methamphetamine Epidemic Elimination Act, signed 
into law by the President last month, places certain requirements on INL with regard to 
preventing the smuggling of methamphetamine. 

What action do you anticipate taking to comply with requirements of the law to improve 
bilateral efforts with Mexico to prevent the smuggling of methamphetamine across the 
border? 

Again, in order to comply with the new law, what action do you anticipate to be taken to 
engage Mexican authorities to reduce the diversion of pseudoephedrine to the illicit 
methamphetamine production market? 

.4nswer : 

The Department of State continues to work closely with the Mexican Government on 
a wide range of counterdrug issues and has provided assistance and training that 
specifically targets methamphetamine production and trafficking. For instance, we have 
created a Sensitive Investigations Unit dedicated to targeting criminal groups involved In 
methamphetamine production and trafficking, established a Chemical Response Team to 
raid clandestine drug labs, and trained a select group of Mexican prosecutors to improve 
effectiveness of prosecution of chemical cases. 

INL has also provided Mexico with a mobile lab van equipped with specialized 
equipment to interdict labs safely and effectively and collect evidence for prosecutions. 
In May the Department of State and the Drug Enforcement Administration will jointly 
donate six clandestine lab trucks and trailers for use by Mexican lab-busting teams. The 
vehicles will help transport equipment and personnel to clandestine laboratory sites in 
order to sample evidence, and dismantle and dispose of laborator>' equipment, chemicals, 
and toxic waste. 

The USG and the Government of Mexico agreed earlier this year to establish 
specialized enforcement teams to focus on investigating organizations involved in the 
manufacture and distribution of methamphetamine. They will also focus on the 
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individuals, organizations, and companies that are trafficking in precursor chemicals used 
in the manufacture of methamphetamine. About 100 Mexican officers will be brought 
for training to the U.S. for these teams. In addition, the USG is planning to train 1 000 
police throughout Mexico specifically in investigating methamphetamine. 

Mexico has also made great strides in reducing its legal importation of precursors. 
INL provided training and technical assistance to Mexican chemical control agencies on 
control mechanisms, information sharing on precursor chemical shipments, and 
enforcement. TNL also provided, through the UN Office on Drugs and Crime (UNODC), 
computer equipment at a central coordination site and major international ingress points 
in Mexico to monitor precursor chemicals once they enter Mexico. In large part due to 
INL ’ s efforts, the Government of Mexico passed a series of laws and regulations in 2004 
and 2005 to restrict imports and better regulate the sale of precursors. Among other 
actions, Mexico: 

• Prohibited import shipments weighing more than 3 tons; 

• Restricted importation of pseudoephedrine to only drug companies; all other 
licenses were cancelled; 

• Required shipments of precursors to be transported in GPS-equipped, police- 
escorted armored vehicles to prevent hijackings and unauthorized dropoffs; 

• Limited sale of pills containing pseudoephedrine to licensed pharmacies; 

• Restricted customer purchases to no more than three boxes of pills; prescription 
required for larger doses. 

The result of these actions has been a substantial reduction in imports to approximately 
130 metric tons in 2005 - a 40 percent reduction over 2004. The Mexican Government 
has committed to reducing imports even further in 2006. 

INL will continue to work closely with Mexico’s chemical control agencies to 
encourage further reductions in the importation of precursors. 


5. In INL’s March 2006 Strategy Report you discuss the breakdown of relations in 
Venezuela on the counter-drug front which, in part, led to their decertification. But the 
report also has an optimistic tone w’hen it states “.4fter decertification, political sniping 
faded and government officials expressed renewed willingness to cooperate. GOV 
(Government of Venezuela) officials have linked cooperation to the signing of a new 
bilateral counternarcotics working arrangement.” 

What is the status of this a new “working arrangement”? And what do you foresee the 
nature of this “arrangement” to be? 

What is the degree of cooperation in Venezuela at the present time? 

Answer : 

In consultations with the Government of Venezuela, we have arrived at a draft 
addendum to our existing bilateral countemarcotics agreement. We are aw’aiting GOV 
concurt'ence to proceed with signing the document. Reaching agreement on the 
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addendum, would improve the conditions under which U.S. agencies pursue narcotics 
control efforts in Venezuela. In particular, NAS.'DEA Caracas would work through the 
BRV’ National .4nti-Drug Office (ONA) to re-establish a vetted unit at the Maiquetia 
International Airport. We would also seek to establish a Joint Intelligence Center (JIC) at 
ONA headquarters, and have discussed this with ONA; the JIC would bring 
representatives of all relevant BRV law enforcement agencies and their respective data 
bases under a single operational umbrella. Finally, with an addendum in place, DEA 
would hope to participate in joint investigations with the BRV, a standard feature of 
bilateral countemarcotics cooperation in other counP'ies. 

Nonetheless, GOV cooperation wdth the USG on counternarcotics programs 
remains at levels much lower than in previous years. Lack of political commitment to 
counternarcotics, Venezuela’s reluctance to w'ork closely with the U.S. government, high 
levels of corruption and various legal impediments also undermine the GOV’s own 
counternarcotics efforts. 


6. Tn your March 2006 Strategy Report, you states that 2005 was a record year for 
eradication, interdiction and extradition in Colombia. Yet there are persistent rumors that 
this year will show' an increase in the numbers of hectares under coca cultivation in 
Colombia. 

With such successes asserted in 2005, w’hy are w'e seeing a potential increase in coca 
production in 2006? 

What is TNL doing to deal w'ith w'hat may w'ell be an increase in coca manufacture in 
Colombia? 

Do you believe that part of eliminating cocaine production in Colombia also requires 
stabilizing the country? If so, how' long will that take and at what expense to the U.S. 
taxpayer? Is nation building a requirement for dmg supply reduction? 

■Answer : 

The CIA surveyed an 82 percent larger area in 2005, resulting in a 26 percent 
larger coca cultivation estimate. The area surveyed has increased six times in the last 10 
years, from 5.8 million hectares in 1996 to 19.8 million hectares in 2005. How ever, the 
increase in the number of hectares surveyed in 2005 was by far the largest. Although the 
science of estimating crop size is imprecise, it is the best tool w'e have to help us 
understand where coca is grow ing, at what densities, and where we can best deploy our 
eradication assets. While increasing the surv'ey area improves our understanding in this 
way, it unfortunately also prevents a fixed baseline from w'hich to measure progress. 

In order to address the problem of expanding coca cultivation we are: 

a) ordering three more spray planes that are scheduled to arrive in Colombia 
before the end of 2006; 

b) expanding our support of Colombia’s manual eradication programs - the goal 
of which is to eradicate 50,000 hectares of coca in 2006 - including President 
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Uribe’s newly announced “Todos Contra La Coca” program, which extends 
responsibility for eradication to all Colombia National Police forces. We are 
providing manual eradication groups with backpack sprayers, GPS units to 
document areas eradicated, airlift and logistical support, and advice; 

c) studying the production cycle of the coca plant to better understand the most 
effective times and frequencies to apply herbicide; 

d) asking the Colombians to begin paying for components of U.S. -supported 
programs, such as fuel, herbicide, and other commodities; and 

e) helping the Colombians move toward greater operational control and 
ownership of these programs (nationalization). 

The good news is that these efforts do not represent major new investments of 
ta.xpayer dollars, but rather represent the benefits of having vastly increased the 
Government of Colombia’s capacity to fight the drug trade during Plan Colombia. That 
capacity building continues today: 

the Government of Colombia just announced that in the next four years it 
will be expanding the Colombian National Police by 40,000 officers, 
rather than the previously planned 10,000; 
the number of Colombian pilots and mechanics in U.S. -supported 
aviation programs is increasing; 

we are developing ways to turn over elements of our programs to 
Colombian operational control and financial support. 

Colombia has come a long way; it has a long way still to go. But each step toward 
greater capacity by the Government of Colombia lays the groundwork for declining U.S. 
foreign assistance in Colombia in the future. 

Plan Colombia helped transform Colombia into a stable, economically developing 
democracy; the remaining challenge - and a necessary prerequisite for the eventual defeat 
of drug production in Colombia - is to propagate that stability and development 
throughout the country, especially to the rural areas w'here illicit crops are grow'n and 
illegal armed groups still openly operate. 


7. We have received reports that other federal agencies have contributed funds or 
otherwise supported programs of the Soros Foundation, the Open Society Institute, and 
other organizations affiliated with George Soros. 

Has TNL supported any of these programs that generally relate to prostitution 
legalization, “harm reduction” strategies for drug use, or drug legalization? 

Answer : 

No. INL has neither funded nor supported any programs run by or affiliated with 
George Soros. INL does not promote or support programs that contradict the laws and 
policies of the United States Government. With particular regard to drag use and 
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legalization, we have vigorously opposed the efforts of foreign governments to legalize 
drug use, most recently in Mexico. 


8. Of the $465 million the Administration has requested for Colombia under ACi, at 
least $13 million will be taken from the ACT funding and designated for the Air Bridge 
Denial program, which provides assets to conduct surveillance and drug interdiction in 
Colombia. The Air Bridge Denial program was once a separate line item with separate 
funding and requests, in order to facilitate Congressional oversight. 

What Colombian counterdrug program(s) will be affected if $13 million is to be moved 
from ACI to the Air Bridge Denial Program? 

Can you guarantee transparency if the Air Bridge Denial funds do not remain a line item? 
Answer : 

Prior to FY 2005, Air Bridge Denial (.ABD) was supported through the regular 
Colombia ACT budget. In FY 2005, ABD was requested as a separate line item while the 
Colombia budget remained essentially flat. Because INL’s FY 2005 and FY 2006 
requests for ABD ($2 1 million) were not fully funded, INL has supported the ABD 
program through a combination of the ABD budget, reprogrammed funds and through the 
regular Colombia .ACT budget. 

IN FY 2007, the ABD request has been re-incorporated into the regular Colombia 
budget and will be supported through the ABD line and other lines under the “Support to 
the Colombia Militaiy'” budget line. 

Support for ABD will be readily distinguishable in various TNL reports, most 
notably in Congressional Notifications, Country-by-Country Spending Plans, and 
Congressional Budget Justifications. 


9. How can you go after the F.ARC leadership, now under U.S. indictment, w’hen the lost 
helicopters such as the CNP UH 60 Black Hawk and Huey TTs have not been replaced, 
and your “air asset allocation system” is so overly bureaucratic that it requires a 48-hour 
advance notice and planning when we are lucky if the intelligence the Colombian police 
have on the FARC leaders w'hereabouts might, at best, last 4 to 7 hours? 

Answer : 

We have as many or more Black Hawk and Huey IT helicopters (22 and 59, 
respectively) in our countrywide portfolio today as we have ever had. The Government 
of Colombia has purchased eight more Black Haw'ks, with the first delivery expected in 
June 2006, that build upon this U.S. -provided inventoiy. 
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In no single year under Plan Colombia has the number of U.S.-supported 
helicopters in Colombia lost to accidents or shifts in inventory' exceeded the number 
added to the inventory. In other words, our helicopter inventory never decreased in any 
given year. It has instead increased steadily from 54 helicopters in 1999 (including 14 
Huey 11s and zero Black Hawks) to 147 today (including 59 Huey lis and 22 Black 
Hawks). 

It is this continual growth of the helicopter inventory' that has enabled the 
successes of the U.S. -supported eradication and interdiction missions, including those 
against the F.4RC and their assets. 

Also, there is no 48-hour advance notice requirement regarding use of air assets. 
Our Embassy responds to Colombian requests quickly and routinely, often within an hour 
of a mission being requested. Once a decision is reached to support a mission, the timing 
of asset deployment is dependent on many factors, ranging from weather patterns and 
mission planning requirements to qualified crew availability and optimal mission timing. 
Tactical mission planning is perhaps the most critical element to a successful mission, 
optimizing the potential for success while balancing the critical need to preserve lives and 
assets. Those involved assemble and rehearse, stage, and then often wait for first light 
before moving on a target. A launch therefore is rarely, if ever, immediate. 

In 2005, of 40 requests for helicopter support, 36 were approved. Four requests 
were denied because there were competing military high -value-target missions of higher 
priority (and insufficient assets for both) or because Embassy military, intelligence, and 
civilian staff came to the conclusion the missions were unlikely to succeed as proposed. 
We have worked with the Colombian military to further clarify how and why these 
decisions are made to avoid any future misunderstandings. 

Since .Tune 2005. we approved 645 hours of helicopter use in high-value-target 
operations, representing the equivalent of 1 8 spray missions, which could have eradicated 
up to 10,000 hectares of coca, corresponding to 40 metric tons of cocaine. We willingly 
pay this price when we are confident that the benefits to U.S. interests more than 
compensate for lost opportunities. 

We are committed to ensuring the most effective use of U.S. resources in 
supporting Colombia’s fight against narcotics trafficking and terrorist organizations. 

Even with our expanded helicopter inventory', there is still a finite number of helicopters 
in Colombia and that means that not all counter-drug and counter-ten'or missions can be 
carried out simultaneously' or immediately'. However, in practice, given the close and 
intertwined nature of the narcotics industry and terrorist organizations, attacking the 
former is often a simultaneous attack on the latter. 

U.S. helicopters made available for Plan Colombia are often requested by the 
Colombian military to support their counter-ten'orist operations, especially those pursuing 
high value targets (HVTs). The Embassy is forced to prioritize to ensure the best use of 
available helicopters. We have asked that requests come from the Minister of Defense, 
the commander of military forces, or the director of the military joint staff to make sure 
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that the Colombian high command is aware of requests that tactical-level commanders 
might wish to make. This procedure allows the Colombian militar>' leadership to review- 
helicopter availability across all services and then determine whether the mission is a 
high priority. Although tactical-level commanders may be given the mistaken impression 
that the U.S. Embassy denied their request, such denials can and do also come from 
within the Colombian military organization before the request ever reaches the Embassy. 

U.S. helicopters are also routinely made available for emergency evacuations or 
unforeseeable humanitarian emergencies. 


10. Why are you ending funding for a major intelligence program in country (Bogota 
DEA-led ) that recently helped bring down a major leader in the AUC (number 3 in AUC 
leadership), just when you arc saying you are going after these major kingpins? Are we 
serious about helping bring the FARC leaders to justice in the USA on these federal drug 
charges? 

.Answer : 

We are indeed committed to the fight against narcoterrorism in all its forms in 
Colombia. We are not ending funding for the intelligence program to which this question 
refers, despite its lack of success, but have been unable to transfer the $5 million to DEA 
as requested by Congress until Congressional holds have been lifted from the ACI 
account and the money is available for obligation. Now that those holds are lifted, we 
-n-ill make the transfer. 


11. Your office told the International Relations Committee in a letter dated March 14, 
2006 that you are replacing lost spray planes by taking money from e.xisting police 
operations and maintenance programs. Were the Colombian National Police consulted on 
this reallocation and shift in funding priorities for the plane replacement plan? How will 
this affect routine upkeep of the older aircrafts? Some of the replacements prior to this 
have been training aircraft; are these adequate replacements? Will they be used to spray 
for coca and poppy? How have they been upgraded from Trainers? 

Answer : 

The Colombian National Police (CNP) were consulted on the purchase of the 
spray planes, and support our use of interdiction and eradication funds to purchase new 
spray planes. 

While the spray plane purchase does represent a reallocation of funds, it does not 
represent a shift in funding priorities, since our highest priority has always been illicit 
crop eradication. Rather, it represents an opportunity for best use of FY2005 funds that 
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were not expended during that fiscal year. Routine upkeep of older aircraft will not be 
affected by this purchase. 

A very small number of spray planes now in use were formerly training aircraft. 
Training aircraft are converted to mission spray status by applying upgraded safety 
features such as bullet-proof glass and passive armor panels to the existing airframe to 
make them equivalent to their non-trainer counterparts. Those trainers that are not 
capable of accepting such upgrades are used exclusively at Kirtland AFB or Patrick AFB 
as trainers. 


12. ARTICLE 98: Twelve out of 2 1 nations in Latin America have been suspended from 
U.S. militarj' training and aid programs because of the International Criminal Court rule, 
the .411:1016 98 issue, including Brazil, Peru, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Bolivia and Uruguay, 
and most recently Mexico. Ts this compromising the quality of our countemarcotics 
programs? We are seeing increasing flows of illegal drugs and human trafficking across 
Ecuador’s northern border with Colombia. Since Ecuador has not signed an Article 98 
agreement with the United States, essential equipment and training are not available to 
them. The Defense Department - in the new' Quadrennial Defense Review’ - calls for 
unlinking military training programs from the International Criminal Court. Where does 
State Department TNL stand on this question? 

Answer : 

INL supports the laws passed by Congress and their implementation by the 
Administration. The .American Servicemembers’ Protection Act (.4SP.4) prohibits the 
provision of military assistance - Foreign Military Financing (FMF), International 
Military and Education Training (IMET), and Excess Defense Articles (EDA) - to certain 
parties to the Rome Statute of the International Court. This ASPA prohibition may be 
w'aived with respect to any country that has entered into an Article 98 agreement w'ith the 
United States or where the President has determined that it is important to the national 
interest of the United States to do so. The ASP.4 has been an important impetus for the 
conclusion of 102 bilateral .Article 98 agreements, w'hich ensure that our service men and 
women, U.S. officials, and U.S nationals will not be surrendered to the International 
Criminal Court without the consent of the United States Government. At the same time, 
w'e are considering how' we might ensure that w'e continue the important IMET programs 
that have been impacted by the ASPA prohibitions. ASPA, however, does not prohibit 
funding for U.S. countemarcotics programs, which are provided under other authorities. 
Since neither Department of State (TNL) nor Department of Defense countemarcotics 
funds are limited by ASPA, INL’s programs are not directly affected and we do not 
believe that the quality of INL’s countemarcotics programs has been directly 
compromised. 
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13. In Januaty, State Department gave written notification to Congress that you were 
moving money to purchase new aircraft. Apparently this didn't happen and just a few 
weeks ago you sent us another written notification saying you are finally doing what you 
aimed to do in January? Why didn't you proceed in January? When will aircraft arrive 
and begin spraying? 

.4nswer : 

In January we submitted the first Congressional Notification requesting a 
reprogramming of $7,400,000 from FY 2005 eradication funds to procure additional 
spray aircraft for Colombia. We were then required to submit a report mandated by the 
FY06 Managers Report providing an analysis of aircraft procurement options 30 days in 
advance of obligating funds. We submitted this report in February and were then 
instructed to resubmit the notification. The duplicate notification was submitted in mid- 
March, and w’c received final Congressional approval for these purchases at the end of 
March of this year. We subsequently awarded a contract, and we expect that all three 
aircraft will be in Colombia before the end of 2006. 

The replacement aircraft w ill support Colombia National Police (CNP) operations 
nationwide and add needed capability to support CNP campaigns to eradicate coca and 
opium poppy. The aircraft will help us sustain our record levels of aerial eradication and 
to counteract continued aggressive replanting by coca farmers. 


14. Why is their a reluctance to sponsor a fourth spray package when the program has 
been a success? Isn't the money invested obtaining the results w'e w'ant? Since the spray 
package has been abandoned, what specific areas will JNL focus on? 

Answer : 

A fourth spray package would require an increase of approximately $100 million 
in annual operating budgets, in addition to the initial purchase costs of the aircraft. The 
amount needed to support a fourth spray package represents an increase of approximately 
one-third of our entire eradication and interdiction budget. 

Because such a large budget increase is unrealistic in today’s fiscal climate and 
because the addition of a fourth spray package would move us further from the goal of 
nationalizing our spray program, we have not requested funding for a fourth spray 
package. 

We have instead focused on using the three spray packages w'c have to maximum 
efficiency, an approach that yielded a record spray campaign in 2005 (over 140,000 
hectares of illicit crops sprayed). We will continue our current approach, targeting both 
historic cultivation areas as well as newly discovered areas, as we w'ork with the 
Colombians to nationalize our spray program. 
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15. In the Andean region, the role of licit traditional indnstries, such as coffee, oil, wood 
products, flowers, exotic fruits and vegetables, poultry, beef, and a host of other 
agricultural and nonagricultural products are integral to the war on narco-terrorism an 
alternative to drug cultivation and a legal, safer livelihood. How can the U.S. Congress 
help promote these licit industries in the Andean region? 

Answer : 

The U.S. Congress has already done quite a lot to support Alternative 
Development programs that stimulate production of traditional crops and industries that 
provide alternatives to drug cultivation. For example, alternative development programs 
in Colombia have supported the expansion of numerous crops.'products including: palm 
hearts, coffee, specialty coffee, cocoa, oil palms, white beans, yncca, bananas, flowers, 
hot and sweet peppers, tomatoes, cotton, dairy products, cattle, chickens, hogs, vanilla, 
rice, com, soybeans, plantains, pineapples, oranges, pineapples, passion fruit, papaya, 
exotic fruits and spices. Using funds approved by Congress during the period FY 2001- 
2006, USAID has helped farmers establish more than 97,000 hectares of licit crops and 
has helped more than 75,000 farm families w'ith alternative development assistance. 
Continued production and marketing assistance is needed to ensure that these families 
have the technical and marketing knowdedge required to remain competitive in 
production of the crops they currently produce and are able to diversify into additional 
crops.'products that can provide licit employment opportunities in the future. 

Expansion of traditional crops.'products has been constrained in some areas by 
security concerns, w'hich limit the ability of private firms to invest in processing and 
marketing facilities for traditional crops/products. Continued support for programs to 
expand state presence and improve security in drug production areas will have a 
beneficial impact on production of traditional crops.'products. Of course, there are still 
many areas that do not receive alternative development assistance, and illicit crop 
production has expanded in some of these areas — often as a response to eradication and 
interdiction pressure in areas that receive alternative development assistance. Continued 
support for alternative development programs will allow these programs to reach more 
farmers and help farmers transition from illicit drug crops to traditional licit 
crops.'products. 

Support for a Free Trade Agreement wdth Colombia, Peru and other drug 
producing countries will also contribute to increased production of traditional 
crops/products. A Free Trade Agreement wall increase employment for Colombians that 
might otherwise be engaged in production of drug crops or other narcotics trafficking 
activities. It will also strengthen the Colombian economy and increase tax revenues, 
which can be used to expand state presence and the Colombian Government’s 
counternarcotics programs. 
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16. It has come to my attention that many of the U.S. Customs laws and EPA restrictions 
are highly restrictive, overly cumbersome and bureaucratic and hurt the promotion of licit 
ti'ade in Latin America? What areas are of concern and which industries could benefit 
from an easing of restrictions? 

■Answer : 

Because the mission of the Bureau for International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement .Affairs does not cover frade or trade bamers, we are not qualified to 
provide an authoritative answer to your question. However, our direct partnership with 
USAID and indirect partnership with U.S. economic and trade offices in our embassies 
overseas support our belief that U.S. free trade policy can assist in many facets of our 
countemarcotics efforts, most notably in economic development and job creation. 

In the case of Colombia, we believe that implementation of the free Trade 
Agreement in Colombia will yield eeonomic results that will strengthen Colombia’s 
struggle against the drug trade. 


1 7. It seems to me that you have a front row seat in seeing the needs of the people of drug 
producing countries. Is there interagency collaboration between INL and USTR? Your 
"boots on the ground" knowledge could be valuable to our USTR Representatives and 
also valuable to the fanner and factory work to help them emerge their markets globally. 

Answer : 

Though INL is focused on counternarcotics and law enforcement assistance, the 
Narcotics Affairs Sections in our embassies, as well as USATD missions, form part of 
each embassy’s countr)' team and have worked together on topics such as protection of 
small farmers from unwarranted aerial eradication of their crops. The natural Embassy 
counterparts of USTR are the Economic and Commercial Sections and USAID, and 
Washington mirrors those relationships, but INL representatives might be able to offer 
useful observations from time to time. 

As is well known, a major impediment to further economic development in much 
of Latin America is the lack of security in rural and remote areas. In that regard, INL 
already plays a critical part in bringing about the stability that can underpin expanded 
production and trade. INL will meet with any appropriate USG counterparts and provide 
them with any appropriate support to help foster strong, independent, drug-free allies 
abroad. 


18. This Subcommittee has raised the topic of Mycoherbicides on multiple occasions. 
There has been $ 12.5 Million in INL funds marked for Mycoherbicides. What has been 
done with this money? 


.Answer: 
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In 2000, INL obligated $12 million to the United Nations Drug Control Program 
(now known as the UN Office on Drugs and Crime) to conduct research on the potential 
of mycoherbicides to serve as eradication agents against opium poppy and coca. 

Using funds provided by the U.S. and other sources, the United Nations Drug 
Control Program conducted research in Uzbekistan from 1998 through 2002 seeking to 
identify an environmentally safe mycoherbicide that could safely eradicate Central and 
South Asian opium poppy. Upon the conclusion of this research project in November 
2002, a Technical Expert Review panel convened by the UN concluded that the fungus 
under consideration does have potential as a bio-control agent for eradication of illicit 
opium poppy crops. However, the panel stressed that these initial results did not justify 
immediate use of this fungus and that more research was required, especially on 
environmental safety, before considering use of this fungus as an eradication technology. 
Further research would require field testing in environmental conditions native to the 
cultivation of opium poppy, in Afghanistan, for instance, another practical problem is the 
possibility of a spillover effect that could damage licit opium poppy crops in India and 
T urkey . The United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime has no plans to conduct 
additional research until such time as a state willing to host such testing can be identified. 
To date, no state has expressed a willingness to host field testing. 

At one point, the UN also planned to conduct field tests using mycoherbicides 
against Colombian coca, but the Colombian Government refused to discuss initiating 
such tests. The chemical glyphosphate, which is currently used in Colombia, is 90 
percent effective. It is approved for use in Colombia and in the United States and has 
been shown to have no adverse effects on human health or the environment. 

Considerable additional research and field testing would be needed to determine 
the efficacy and environmental safety of a mycoherbicide before such a program would 
be ready for widespread use to eradicate opium poppy or coca. 


19. We held a hearing in November where we had a Colombian Admiral state how 
important air assets w'ere to stopping Drug Smugglers in the waters off Colombia. He 
mentioned the importance of equipping the helicopters with night vision capabilities. We 
were told in a State Department letter sent to us in January that a number of helicopters 
were to be equipped w'ith the necessary hardw'are and should be ready by now', w'hat is 
the status of these helicopters? If no, what has been the delay? 

Is the State Department still w'aiting until spring to begin w'ork on all aircraft? Witnesses 
at the hearing, and professionals I later consulted w’ith say, it takes no more than 3 weeks 
to make the cockpits of these aircraft night flying comparable, and just 2 weeks at a 
minimum to train the pilots on Night Vision Goggles. What are the reasons for delay? 

Answer : 

We are w’orking to upgrade all the Bell 212 cockpits to military' standards for full 
NVG compatibility. Night-vision upgrades began on December 12, 2005. As discussed 
in our letter, we anticipate a 22-month period to rew'ire the entire Bell 212 fleet stationed 
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in Santa Marta. The first two NVG-compatible aircraft were completed early in 2006 and 
modifications have been completed on a third aircraft, which is currently in testing. 

Work is ongoing on a fourth aircraft, which w'e anticipate will be ready for testing in 
early June. 

The Bell 212 program currently has six pilots and six co-pilots, nine mechanics, 
and five gunners, all of whom have previously received night-vision-goggle (NVG) 
training. Bell 212 NVG flight training is ongoing. We completed an initial tranche of 
ti'aining in spring 2006 and await the Colombia National Police’s plan for staffing NVG 
flight operations out of Santa Marta before additional training can be conducted. 

The CNP Aviation program has evaluated the NVG compatibility of every rotary 
wing aircraft in its fleet. A broad spectrum of work is required to bring all the Huey IIs 
up to standardized NVG compatibility. That work is not yet planned as there is currently 
a shortage of Huey TT pilots for routine daytime missions, effectively rendering nighttime 
operations impossible. We continue to work with the CNP at the highest level on the 
overall issue of aviation program staffing and utilization to address this issue. 


20. This Subcommittee has been very interested in the establishment of the ILEA in El 
Salvador and we are glad to hear that it is up and running. Could you give us a summary 
of INL's priorities for the ILEA? Is the ILEA including "Rule of Law" or "Culture of 
Lawfulness" in its training as our friends in Colombia and Mexico have? 

Answer: 


The cuiriculum for the TLEA has been completed based on the findings of the 
Needs Assessment and Key Leaders processes that included representatives from all 
countries participating in ILEA training. As a result of those processes, our priorities for 
the ILEA are primarily leadership development, crime scene management, human rights, 
counterterrorism, counternarcotics, anti-gangs, organized crime, financial crimes and 
public/police corruption. 

The TLEA will have regular iterations of the six-week program, which wdll 
include segments addressing the above listed priorities, as well as a series of one or two 
week specialized courses to provide concentrated training to address specific issues. For 
example, upcoming specialized courses will cover Police Executive Role in Combating 
Terrorism and Financial Crimes Investigations. INL and the Department of Justice are 
presently developing an anti-gangs program that will become a standard feature of the 
ILEA training calendar. A Cuiriculum Development Conference to design the program 
will be held June 6, 2006 in San Salvador. Three courses are projected betw'een late 2006 
and mid 2007. 

The curriculum will also include a Culture of Lawfulness (COL) program. INL 
held a meeting with the National Strategy Information Center (NSIC) and the 
Organization of American States’ Inter-.4merican Drug Abuse Control Commission 
(O.VS/CTCAD) to develop a strategy for the implementation of a COL initiative. In 
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addition to these organizations, the governments of Colombia and Mexico will be invited 
to assist with the envisioned project for ILEA San Salvador. 

The COL initiative was presented to the ILEA Steering Group for approval on 
May 11, 2006. In the initial phase of implementation, C1C.4D and NSIC representatives 
along with INL’s ILEA management team will design a specialized course that could be 
ready for delivery in the coming year. Upon successful completion of the pilot program 
and post-training evaluation, we anticipate that the course will become an integral part of 
the ILEA training curriculum. 


2 1 . How does INL prioritize and balance its illicit crop eradication program with its 
operations to dismantle narco-trafficking organizations? For example, if crucial 
intelligence is received concerning the location/movement of a Uafficking organization, 
will INL pull assets from an eradication program in order to pursue this intelligence? 
Does INL designate certain assets to pursue narco-trafficking intelligence, and other 
assets to conduct eradication of illicit crops? How does TNL prioritize eradication and the 
pursuit of High Value Targets (HVTs) in Colombia? 

Answer : 

We are committed to ensuring the most effective use of U.S. resources in 
supporting Colombia’s fight against narcotics trafficking and terrorist organizations. 

U.S. helicopters made available for Plan Colombia and CNP air operations are often 
requested by the Colombian military to support their counter-terrorist operations, 
especially those pursuing HVTs. Those requests are noiTnally granted. 

However, the finite number of helicopters in Colombia means that not all counter- 
drag and counter-terror missions can be carried out simultaneously or immediately. 
Consequently, the Embassy prioritizes the use of available helicopters. Our approach 
seeks to balance competing needs in a manner that is both timely and reflects U.S. 
legislation. 

The Embassy responds to Colombian requests quickly and routinely, often 
authorizing use of air assets within an hour or two of a mission being requested. As a 
concrete recent example, on May 23, 2006, the Embassy received at approximately 1015 
a request for 12 helicopters to support an HVT. NAS Bogota reviewed the location and 
status of all assets in the CNP fleet, and a discussion among all .American and Colombian 
intelligence, military, and NAS players was convened at 1200 with the Ambassador. A 
decision was reached by 1230 to authorize use of 1 1 CNP helos - the maximum number 
available in the vicinity without impacting spray operations - to support the mission 
(which was later called off due to weather). 

In 2005, of 40 requests for helicopter support, 36 were approved. Only four 
requests were denied - either because there were competing military HVT missions of 
higher priority (and insufficient assets for both) or because Embassy military. 
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intelligence, and civilian staff came to the conclusion the missions were unlikely to 
succeed as proposed. 


22. Balloon Effect: While Venezuela and Brazil have managed to avoid large-scale 
cultivation of coca and poppy, success in Colombia may force drug producers to look 
elsewhere. Where do you see the greatest threat of spillover in cultivation from 
Colombia, Peru? Bolivia? What do recent seizures of opium latex tell us about shifting 
trafficking patterns? 

Answer : 

Colombia remains far and away the world’s top cultivator of coca and top 
producer of cocaine, and Colombia’s status is unlikely to change in the foreseeable 
future. The CIA’s Crime and Narcotics Center (CNC) estimated increased coca 
cultivation in both Bolivia and Peru for 2005, but the estimated increase for Colombia 
was even larger. 

The most significant dynamic in illicit crop cultivation appears to be movement 
into new areas within Colombia to escape our aerial eradication program, rather than 
movement into those neighboring countries. For instance, Venezuela and Ecuador still 
do not see significant cultivation of illicit crops as a result of USG-supported 
counternarcotics programs in Colombia. 

The Government of Colombia has reported a 23 percent decline in the amount of 
heroin seized over the last 12 months (May 2005 through April 2006 compared to the 
prior tw'elve month period), and USG estimates of opium poppy have declined from a 
high of 6,540 hectares in 2001 to 2,100 hectares in 2004 (cloud cover prevented a 2005 
estimate). Flowever, a longer-term reduction in heroin seizures and another decline in 
estimated opium poppy cultivation for 2006 would have to be observed before definitive 
statements could be made about changes in heroin production in Colombia. 
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Report on Progress in 
Colombia 


John P. Walters, Director 
Office of National Drug Control Policy 

Briefing to: FOREIGN PRESS CENTER 
November 17, 2005 
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Drug War Monitor 


DECEMBER 2004 

Are VVe There Yet? 

Measuring Progress in the U.S. War 
on Drugs in Latin America 

by John Waljh 

Fctr t/ic /irst rime in 20 yecrrs ...w are on a to realize dramatic redaction') in cocaine 
pn.xiuction in Cofom6«i, a comlykmcntary reduction in the world's total si4’pK' of 
cocaine ...This reduction in cocaine .sii])])K' will ccmtrilTHte substantially w acWt'iii» the 
Administration’s gr;ai <4 reducing U.S. cocaine cotvsuin|«ioji 25 percent Iry 2006 . . . The 
challenge befrrre us i.'! to stay the course and ensure the .sjtcces.s that is U’it/iin sig/it . ' 

— }t>hn Wtilrern, Diretfor. ofNarional DnigCtnitrol Policy (ONDt'Pl, June 2004. 

Decisively disrupting the flow e/cix'ainc from Ss'mth America to the United States — a 
long-sought ohjectivc in the U.S. "war on drugs” — is now within reach, according to 
the White Hituse’s Office of National Drug Contnil Policy (C)NDCP). Citing recent 
coca eradication gains, especially in Colombia, U.S. drug catr John Waltei> foresees the 
possibility of “a major and pennanent disruption of the illicit drug industry."' 

But, how close arc wc, really, to crippling eexaino pnxluction and smuggling? Arc wc 
on the verge iif experiencing a signiheant reduction in the ax'aibibLlitv of cocaine in the 
United States? And, would these hoped-for reductions in U.S, cixaine supply actually 
translate info less ctKUiine use?’ 


The Numbers Game 

The debate over the U.S. drug war in Latin America has become engulfed by a flocxl of 
nLiinhers — hectares laf drug en'^ss destroyed, tons laf drugs sci 2 cd, number of arrests made, 
and so on. In its most recent Intematitmal Narcotics Cfmm;! .Strateicv Ke/xrrt, or INC ISK, the 
State Department claimed that the United States and its allies Itad “lintitcJ drug croji 
expansion, strengthened interdiction eflorts, destKjyed pnx'es.sir^' facilities, and weakened 
major trattickingorganirations-”Tbe JNCSR cited an an-ayof numbers to demonstrate 
the progi'ess made. For example, acaardir^ to the INCSil, the United States and its allies 
enjoyed "a gcxid year” on the interdiction front in 2003, pointing out that;'' 

Colombia recorded especially impressive interdiction results. Colombian 
coiintei nare.otics forces destroyed 83 HCJ [cocaine hydrochloride] lalwratories in 
2003 ... captured more than 48 tons of cocaine/cocaine base. 1,.500 metric, tons of 
solid precursors and 750,000 grUloiLS of liquid precursor processing chemicals. 

^ Ivlexican authorities seized over 20 metric tons ofetxaine hydnx'hloride durir 4 : 2003. 

^ Bolivian counternarcotics forces ... nearly tripled cocaine seizures in 2003. At 
year’s end, 13olivian forces had seized 1.52 metric tons of coca leaf. 13 metric tons 
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Ilf cocaine, 8.5 metric tons of cannabis, and nearly 1,100 metric tons of liquid and 
solid precursor and essential chemicals. 

^ In 2003, Peruvian government forces had seized approximately tour metric tons of 
cocaine base and 3.5 metric tons of cocaine HCI.' 


Because they otter the 
aura of objectivity' and 
precision, niirnberf; 
are 'die 'COIn of the 
roaim in debates over 
pubiicpoiicy, and have 
created the Impression 
that ive measuring 
drug controi progress 
in a sophisticated and 
meaningful way. 


Because they offer the aura of objectivity imd precision, number.'^ arc the coin of 
the realm in dehates over public policy, including dmg control rrnJ have created 
the impression that we are measuring drug control progress in a siiphisticated and 
meaningful way. Lately, the figures have emboldened the Bush administration and many 
in Congress to announce major progress and to predict great victories just ahead in the 
long-mnning wjir on dmgs. 

Bur a healthy skepticism is in order regarding numbers put to use in the political arena, 
especially numbers swirling around a highly-charged issue like illicit drug control^ It 
is worth asking if crop eradication and drug seizure figures ivaliy provide the kind of 
mileposts wc need for measuring progress in drug policy — and if nor, what kinds of 
measures should we use instead? These are not esoteric questions, hut go to the heart of 
the challenge of responsible policymaking: candidly and rigorously evaluating whether 
our policies are working or not. 


Setting Goals 

Measuring progress first requires some agreement upon our ultimate destination. That 
the United Stares has yet to achieve a durable consensus on the basic goals ofillic.it 
drug cctnnol policy is apparent in the chai^Li^ priorities expressed over the years 
in (.)NlX2P’s annual strategy dtxuuicnts.^ The transition from the presidency of Bill 
(Hinton to that of George W. Bush resulted in an especially sharp redefinition of what 
constitutes drug policy success. 


In 1998, under President Clinton, OhlLX2P sec lotth a ten-year strategy with the 
goals fd' reducing illicit dri^ u.sc, reducing the adverse consequences of drug use and 
trafficking, and reducir^ avaibibility (see Table 1 ).* These three principal “riiissiini 
areas” of the 1998 strategy' incorporated a dicen “impact targets,” such as reducing the 
pres alcnce id” d^l^! use amoi^ youth, reducii^ the number of chirtnic drug users, and 
reducing the rate of crime associated with drug trafficking and use. The goals arid their 
targets were iindcrsttxul to be ovcrhipping jmd coniislcmcncaiy aspects of the overall 
drug control effort. The 1998 strategy recognized that the “dnig problem” has many 
dimensions, requiring the s imu ltaneous pursuit of multiple goals. 


By ciwitrast, the Bush administration has articulated only one set of drug policy goals 
(see Table 2),'' fixused entirely on reducir^* the prevalence <»1 current illicit drug use 
(the percennqje of people estimated to have used illicit drib's in the past thirty days). 
Reducing the prevalence of illicit drug use is a worthy goal, and was among the goals 
defined in the 1998 strategy as W'ell, but it is only one aspect of the challenge. The 
focus on prevalence alone ignores the crucial distinction between light and heavy dtLig 
use. Th»>se w-ho consume high dosages of illicit dn^js at frequent intervals constitute 
a minority of all drug users, but because of the intensity' of their cl mg use, these heavy 
users account for the bulk of dmgs consumed and contribute disproportionately to 
the problems assexiated w'ith drug abuse, such as crime and the spread of HIV'/AIDS 
and hepatitis C."' Somewhere between one-fifth and one-quarter of all current (past- 
month) cocaine users account for about four-fifths of the cocaine sold in America-^ 


WOLA Drug War Moia'or* December 2004 
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Thcrctcirc, even a steep decline in the prevalence of use of a given drug may hjivc 
very litrlc impact on tlic overall amount of illicit drugs consumed, the total revenues 
of the illicit drug market, or the sevcrit>' of the social problems generated and 
aggravated by drug abuse. Moreover, the Bush administrations chosen prev'alcncc- 
reduction goals do not distinguish between types of ilheit drugs, but lump them all 
together. This means that "success” ctwld be achieved almost solely on the strength 
ot resluctions in the prevalence of marijuana use, even if the prevalence of c<x;aine 
and heroin use were to remain the same or actually increase. 


Meanwhile, a strict fix'iis on the pcrccntJigc (»f a given population estimated to be 
using drugs may mask increases in the absolute numbers of dn^ users, because the 
overall popidatiem continues to grow. A 2003 surv'ey sponsored by the Naricmal 
Institute on Drug Abuse estimates! that 2.3 percent of high school seniors w'ere 
current (past thirty days) ccKainc users in 2002, identical to the pcrccntr^e in 1997. 
But according to U.S. Department ol Education ^ures, there were about 300,000 
mote high school seniors nationwide in 2002 than in 1997, meaning that some 
7,000 more seniors were current eex'-aine users in 2002 than was the case in 1997. ‘‘ 


Tabt<e I: 1998 National Drug Control Strategy Goals 


(Presidency of Bill Clinton) 



■ . ' SUPPLY ■ ' . . . 



3S%byM(a 
. 60% by 3007 

ReduM th« availability of Illicit 
drugs In the United States 

Reduce the demand for dlkit 
drugs in the United States 

2S.tbyJll<n 

501 .,2M7 

J5%by2092 
jO%,by 2007 

Reduce the rate of rhipment of 
illicit dnjgs fronn source zonei 

Reduce the prevalence ol drug 
use among youth 

20' i* 

50'asb>2007 . 

t0% ey 2002 ' ■ 
2b%by-2Q07„, 

Reduce the rate of Illicit drug flow 
through transit and arrival zones 

Increase the average age of 

1 2 los by 2002 

26 1 . 

20%by20<af 

50%.tfy2Q67' ■ 

Reduce domestic cultivation and 
production of illicit drugs 

Reduce the prevalence of drug 
use in the workplace 

25% hy 2002' 

SOIv 1 ; 2007 

(0% by 2002' 
20%ty2CO7.,._ 

Reduce the trafficker success 
rate in the United States 

Reduce the number of chronic 
drug useia 

20% by 1002 . 
•SCr=>,5Lv20O7 

BBBPMi 

IBiiWi 

15% by 20&2 
30%by2W7 

Reduce Che rate of crime 
associated with drug 
trafTieking and use 

Reduce Che health and 

social costs associaCetl with 
drug use 

I0%by3Q« 

2S%by2<HI» 


Soum: UNDCR ^rrorma/>ce of £^t»enesi: A iptem for Astessxig the Pafonaanee of the National OrvQ Control 

Straleg)', 1998. 


“hoso who corc^un'ie 
high do'jage.s of IImcIl 
dnjgsat frequent, 
intervals contritute a 
minority of ail drug 
trrers, but because 
of the intensity of 
their drug u?e, therte 
'ieayy u?er? account 
for the bulk of drug':' 
consunied. 


2003 National Drug Control Strategy Goals 

(Presidency of George W. Bush) 



A 1 0 percent reduction in current use of ill^al drugs by 
eighth, tenth, and twelfth graders. 

A 1 0 percent reduction in current use of ill^al drugs by adults 
age IS and older. 

Fhie.tev56Ml»s 

A 25 percent reduction in current use of ill^^ drugs by 
eighth, tenth, and twelfth graders. 

A 25 percent reduction in current use of ill^al drugs by adults 
age Id and older 


Source: ONDCR National Dm Control Slrategf 2003. 
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Supply reduaiofi 
(Mi’orts iiitTi to rftake 
drugs more expensive, 
less potent and less 
available, but the 
record Is dlsiTiallyciesr; 

since The early 1980s, 
U,S. cocaine and heroin 
prices have actually 
fallen dramatically, 
while purfty levels 
have risen arid Lrien 
remained fairly stable. 


4 


Making decreased prevalence (if illicit drug use the sole goal ot national drug policy 
may be politically astute — it makes it easier for the Rush administration to claim 
success than if more comprehensive and ambitious goals were see forth. But in the real 
world, even if the administration achieves rcsoundii^ success on the narrow goals it has 
set, the scope and severity of illicit drug abuse and its attendjaic prtfolems in the United 
States will likely remain very much the same. 

This critique ol the Bash administration s choice to define illicit drug control success 
strictly in tenns i-rf prevalence is no mete quibble. But since a more complete discussion 
of the appixrpriarc goals of drug policy is beyond the saipc »)f thh divument. we will 
pr(x:eed t*n the premise chat a major — thou^^ n(5t exclasive — gital of U.S. Jnig policy 
ought to be retliicing overall consumption of illicit tlitigs. ’‘Reducing consuinprion" sbeaild 
be vindersicKxl to mean not simply reducing the ov'erall prevalenc,e of use but shrinking 
the total amount of drugs con-sumed as well For the U.S. war on drug supplies in Latin 
America, the giials can be expressed merre specifically as reducing overall U.S. cixaine 
and heroin consumption. Future U.S. gervernments will doubtless agree that this is a 
worthwhile ge>al So if reducing U-S- cocaine and heroin consumption is the destination, 
how, exacrl■\^ are source-country and interdiction efforts supposed to help us get there? 


Raising Prices; Hopefu! Theory, Stubborn Reality 

Since the early 1 980s. U.S. policy has sought to reduce the supply of coc.airie and 
heroin by curbing drug production in the source countries and by seizing shipments en 
route. Attacking supply overseas aims to reduce the availability of illicit drugs in the 
United States enough to drive up prices and drive down |Miric.y. In theory, these higher 
prices for lower-quality product would then reduce drug use. both by dissuading people 
from over becoming involved with dnigs and by piompting those who are already using 
drugs to seek treatmenr or otherwise cut back on their consumption. 

Until fairly recently, the conventkmal wisdom in the drug control field held that trying 
to discourage illicit drug consumption by making drugs more expensive was unlikely to 
accomplish much, on the assumption that heavy or frequent users of illicit drugs were 
not very sensitive to changes in price. However, most analysts now that price 
does matter, and that price increases, if they could be achieved, wcxild help to reduce 
consumption.’^ Uerrwmd for illicit drugs like ciKainc and heroin is now considered 
to be somewhat elastic w'ith respect to price, such that a 1.0 percent increase in price 
should reduce consumption by somewhere between 0.2 to 1.0 percent. 

ONLXvP’s 2004 Natinml Drug Control Strategy asserts that the “main reason supply 
reduction matters to dn^j pohey is that it nuikcs drugs more expensive, less potent, .mJ 
less available.”” Put more accurately, supply reduction efforts turn to make drugs more 
expensive, less potent and less available; whether such efforts succeed or not in this 
puqx>sc is an empirical question that ONDCP s artful phrasing tries to evade. 

Here the record Ls dismally clear. .Since tlie early 19S0.S, U-,S. ciiaumur\d heroin prices 
litn’c uciwally /tiilen dmmaacaiiy, wMe purity letek Iwi'e risen and dienremamed/airh stable. 
The mt>st recent and comprehensive analysis show's U-S. wholesiile and retail prices for 
cocaine and heroin to be at or near their historic lows, with purity at or near bisroric 
highs (see box, The RealTaqfets).’'’ The latest aruJysLs confirms tmd updates previously 
published price and purity trends which ran throi^h mkl-yeai' 2000.” The new time 
series goes through mid-year 2003, and should be of special interest to policymakers 
because it represents the first look at prices and purity' since Plan Colombia began in 2000. 
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The price-based evidence that U.S. ccxrninc and heroin supplies remain robust Ls 
conx)borarcd by tlic Justice Departments most recent assessment of the illicit drug 
threat- The April 2004 repc'rt of the Departments National Drug Intelligence Center 

(NDIC) states: 

ilatli pDU'd^r and cruck cocaim are readily ai'odahle r/irougJiout the country and 
overall a'i'a!lai')ilic}) appeurs to he stable . . . Law enforcemenx reporting mdicore-s 
that heroin remains readih' uvuihhle throu^wut most major metropolitair areas, 
and availability t.s increasing in manv suburban and rural areas, particularly in the 
northeastern United States.'^ 


Lack of impact; But Not for Lack of Effort 

What to make of the fact that the prices of ccxttunc, crack and hcK»in ;ue n»»w much 
lower thfin they wete ten or twenty years ago.' It would he tme thing it prices had 
declined during a perkxl of U-S- disinterest and disengagement from the illicit drug 
problem, but in fact, they dropped during a period of dramatic intensification of U-S- 
efforts to curtail drug supplies lx)tli at henne and abroad. 

Domestically, the arrest and incarceration of dmg dealers has been the central feature 
of the stepped-up dmg war, with a dramatic increase in the number of people behind 
bars for drug offenses, climbing from fewer than 42,000 in 1980 to more than 480.000 
in 2002.-^ This eleven-fold increase in the number of incarcerated drug offenders was 
nearly forty times greater than the growth rare of the U.S. population overall.-’' 

Beyond punishment for its own sake, the unprecedented recourse to incarceration has 
had the goal of making drugs less available by IcX'king up sellers and deterring others 
from entering the marker — but the relevant evidence emphatically demonstrates that it 
has not worked out that way (Figure 6). A 2003 study concludes that, 

... the incapacitation effect of imi>ri,soning a drug dealer is clo.ie to ?em. Etvn lug/i- 
kvel denli’rs and entire dealing trrf^mizatkm have proven to be replaceM’. with 
at mci-st, a brief interrujnm irf supply. As king as there are. dntg buyers, the Ji'iiaiicial 
rewards of supplymg their drugs will unraa neiv orgoni^arioJis to replace the old- .. P 


Figure 6: Number of Incarcerated Drug Offenders Against 
Prices of Cocaine and Heroin 



iL would be ofie thing 
;f prices h-id declined 
during a perioa of 
U,S,di.sinterest and 
diyengagerrient 
from i:he Illicit drug 
problem, but in fact, 
theydropiaed during 
a period of dramatic 
intensification of U.S, 
efforts to curtail drug 
supC'lies both at home 
and abroad. 


HI Cocaine ^ Heroin -.o- IncaiceratedDrugOffenders 


** Note; Prices shown are for purchase of <2g of cocaine, and for < I g of heron Plerori prKes hare been divided by six to 
ft scale. 

Soui'ce Pi'ice data pi epared foi the Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP). obtaiied WOLA prior to official 
release: incarceration data prepared by J Caulkvts and S. Chander, Cam^ie Mellon Univeisity 
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The indlcaU-vs 
traditiori.iily prc;;(jnt:ed 
a? rr>=asuro^ 
cf progress fn 
iriiernational drog 
contiol convey a 
sense ofacrion and 
accomplishment, 
but do not l.e!l os 
anything about 
whether progress has 
been made toward 
the ('undarnental U.S, 
policy goal of making 
supplies scarce er'.oogh 
to drive up cocaine 
and herciri prices in 
the United States. 


Figure 7: U.S. Spending on International Drug Control 
Against Cocaine and Heroin Prices 



S Heioln ^ Cocaine •<>• Spending 


* Note Prices shown are for purchase of **2j cf cocane, arsd for* 1^ of heron. Heroin prices have been divided sis to fit scale. 
Source: Price deu piepared for (he Officeof National Drug Control Pole/ <ONOCP).obuiiied by WOLAprorco official release: 
spending data from ONDCP Noponol Dinf Control $Ualeff 


Similarly, increabeJ bpendiny to control the supply of illicit druj’s from overseab has not 
kept cocaine or heroin prices from falling (see Figure 7). In 1981, the United States 
spent about $.37.5 inillion on souTcc-country drug control and interdiction. In 2004, the 
United Stares spent $3.6 billion for these same puiposcs. making a total of nearly .$45 
billion over the quarter century since 1980, nutre tlian one-third of which has been 
sjxint during the last five years (2000-2004).’’’ 

An iinportaiir corollary to the obvious failure to drive up cocaine and heroin prices 
is that reduced drug use over these past two decades cannot plausibly be attributed to 
source country and interdiction q^eiations. Since prices have not risen, logic dictates 
that whatever factors may account fi)r reduced use, supply eoncn)l pre^grarns are not 
among them. For example, prior to the rise in cuireiit (past-month) c<x.'aine use since 
the mid' 1 990$, the Naiiorw/ Household Sunvy cm Dntg Ahitse found that the iMnnber of 
CLirrent cocaine users declined from an estimated 5.7 inillion in 1985 to 1.5 million in 
1995.'^ Over this period, cocaine’s retail price fell fairly steadily, and in 1995 the price 
sttxxl at les.'- ihrin half its 1985 levcL^° Clearly, the numher of current cocaine users fell 
for reasons other than rLsir^’ aKaine prices. 


Light at the End of the Supply-Side Tunnel? 

To put it mildly, the supply-side track record does not inspire cx)nfidence — but might real 
siKxess be just over the horison? The Bush administration’s case that we are within reach 
of “a m.aji:*r and pennanent disruption of the illicit drug industry" rests largely on reported 
gains in terms oferep eradication, dn^ seinires find related indicators. Officials have 
predicted with apparent confidence that the increa.ses recorded in coca eradication and 
ctxzaine scEiires will translate into higher U.S. prices by mid-year 2005."^ 

The array of indicators traditionally presented as measures of progi'ess in international 
drug control — hectares of crops eradicated, tons of drugs seized, number of arrests made, 
and so on — undoubtedly convey a sense of action and accomplishment, and give us a 
sense of the pace at w'hich overseas drug control activities are being conducted. Bur the 
number of drug control operations conducted and their immediate accomplishments 
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d(i not tell us anything about whether prc^css has been made tiward the fundamental 
U.S. policy goal of making sup>plics scarce enough to drive up cocaine and heroin prices 
in the United States. 


The Mirage of Success 

Traditional drug war indicators — even when they arc prtpcrly understoexi as measures of 
activities or qx;rations — are ambiguous and open to amflicting interpretations. Indeed, the 
very figures typically trunnvted as evidence of supply-side drug control pn^css can just as 
ea'-ily be read as evidence of a stalemate or a w)rscnir^ situation. For cxJimplc, larger find 
more fixquent drug sc'iuircs arc often presented as evidence of policy success, and lauded 
as a testament to more vigorous enforcement, but they may simply reflect increased dnig 
production and tiathekmg. (.^ they may be dte result of Kidt more enforcement and uvito 
drugs in circulation — the seizure statistics themselves provide no clue. 

Activity-based indicators are not only ambh^ious hut may be downryht misleading, 
lending themselves all tixi easily to painting a picture of progress dtat is not only at 
odds with a mote sobering reality, but serves to mask that reality — the continuiixg 
abundance of dnig supplies. Much like the hxly counts used to gauge U.S. progtess in 
the Vietnam War, eradication and seizure indicators can reassure us tlrat victory is in 
sight even as we sink deeper into the quagmire.^* When the indicators relied upon to 
gauge success slo not address the central policy ge>als, even quite stiemg performance at. 
the tactical level may end in strategic failure. 

The risk that activity-based indicators may be used to paint a rosier drug aintrol 
picture than is warranted is magnified when the agencies with a stake in demonstrating 
success are themselves compiling and psreseiiting the data. For example, State 
Department officials maintain that the psTograms carried by its ding control bureau arc 
“demonstrably effective” in supporting effons “to reduce the availability of illicit drugs 
in our country.”''^ But the INCSR’s activity- based indicarors never address the main 
question — namely, whether ci.x:aine and heroin are less available on U.S. streets. 

With years of repx'tition. it has become difficult for the public and policymakers to 
understand drug policy in tenns beyond those of crop eradication, seizures and the 
like. However, as detailed below, there are three main reasons why these traditional 
indicators are unreliable — and even dangerously misleading — when used as measures of 
drug control success. Each of the pinaUcms described below is serious in its own right. 
Considered all together, these problems make clear that business as usual is untenable 
and that different standards of measure arc required. 

The difficulty in measuring illegal activity 

The clandestine nature erf the dmg trade frustrates accurate quantitative measurement- 
Participimts in an illegal activity obviou-sly do not welcome scrutiny, imd go out of their 
way to avoid detection. This applies not only to the dmg smuggler tryux» to evade the 
police, but also to the drug user wanting to avoid sixrial disapproval. The tme scope 
and shape sit the illegal drug industry will therefore remain substantially beyond our 
reckoning, leaving us guessing about basic questions such as the amount of cocaine and 
heroin that traffickers may have stockpiled along their smu^ling routes. 


Deriving many of the supply-side indicators — especially mainstays such as the land 
area under drug crop cultivation, potential drug crop harvest, and potential dmg 
production — is often a complex process, full of pitfells where calculations can go awry. 
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Aaiviiy-brised 
indi'caLOfs no: only 
ambiguouibut may ba 
downright rniileading, 
lendirig themteivesali 
too easily to painting 
a piotiire of progress 
that is not only at odds 
with a rncre soberi'"ig 
reality, bnt serves to 
r'laskthat reality - the 
continuing abtindarice 
ofcirug supplies. 


ViLst unccrtriintics hide behind the seemingly riuthoritiitivc (jfticial figures, generated by 
rhe CIA’s Crime and Narcotics Center (CNC) and furnished to the State Departmcrir. 
In the face of this uncertainty, the presentation of numerical estimates as a single 
figure (a “point estimate”) conveys an unwarranted degree of measurement precision. 
Unforrunately, the State Department’s reports are long on .such spurit'usly precise 
estimates and n(»tork»usly hicking in descriptions of the method.s and assumptions 
behind the figures presented. 

The laird area estimated to he under dn^ crop cultivation is proiiably the best-known 
numerical infi:»nn;itk»n puhUshed in the INCSR. The State Department considers 
dmg crop cultivation area to he its “most solid statistic,” asserting that “proven me;ins, 
such as imagery with ground truth confirmation” allow for estimates of “reasonable 
accuracy." By comparison with related figures, such as hai vest ansi drug picxlucrion 
estimates, the hind area under cultivatkm may indeed seem to he “relativclv hard 
data.”^ But given the inherent measurement uncertainties, presenting the cultivation 
estimates and related calculations as point estimates — rather than as a range — 
undermines their statistical credibility. Among the factors behind these uncertainties; 

Changes in planting pcactices. For instance, in response fe> aerial eradication 
operations in Colombia, ctxa farmers are reportedly phtnting on smaller plots in more 
remote rones, interspersing their coca with other crops, and taking advantage of taller 
vegetation to hide their coca ft'om aerial surveillance. The CIA may or may not be 
confident that its estimation methods account for these p'ractices, but in any case rhe 
CIA’s mcrhcHls remain secret, shielded from the scrutiny of independent experts and 
even from other U.S. drug control agencies. The CIA and State Department expeet the 
public to simply mist their numbers and not worry about, the methcKls, but by insisting 
on secrecy and then presenting the results as point estimates rather than as more 
plausible ranges, rhe CIA and State Det'amncnt cannot expect their numbers to enjoy 
scientific credibility. 

Variable crop yields. The difficulties in measuring the land area under drug ero]') 
cultivation are coinpcainded when esrimating the site of the crop harvest and amount 
of finished drug produced. Such estimates arc shapvd by numerous factors which may 
vary hy locale and over time, and about which verifiable infomiacion is very limited. 
The State Lliepartmcnt itself points out that the actual she of the crop harvest each 
year CrUi hinge upt>n “smjill chtmgcs in factors such >ls soil fcitilicy, weachet, farming 
techniques, and disease.”*^ Pnxiuctivity (yield of leaves per bush) also varies over the 
plant’s life, and the number of harvests per year varies by rypx: of coca — factors that 
can have a dramatic impact im harvest esrimates.'^*’ The harrici-s to collecting the 
data that inform these numcrou.<, fluctuating parameters arc formidable. In the htatc 
L>patrment’s tmTi words, the “clandestine, violent nature of the illegal drug trade 
makes such field research difficult Gei^raphy is also an impediment, as the harsh 
terrain on which many drugs [sic] are cultivated is not always, easily accessible, making 
scientific infonuation difficult to obtain.” '^ 

Variabie refining capabilities. As uncertain as die harvest estimates are, the ding 
production estimates represent a further extrapolatum, with additional complications 
posed hy different refining proficiencies across trafficking gioups- Again in the Stare 
r.Vp.artmenr’s owm words, production is affected by “fdlifferences in rhe origin and 
quality of the raw material u.sed, the technical prcK'essir^^ method employed, the sire 
and sophistication of the laboratories, the skill and experience of local workers and 
chemists, and decisions made in response to enforcement pressiii'es.”'* To illustrate, 
it has been reported that Colombian coca farmers are coating their plants with 
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chemicals to protect them from fumigation,'® that certain coca varieties are developing 
resistance to herbicides,'*' and that Colombian trafficlccrs have bankrolled genetic 
research that has resulted in a new, taller variety of coca bush that produces leaves 
with higher alkaloid content.'*^ If true, such developments would have implications for 
the sire ot the harvest and the amount of dn^ produced, hut how (and even it) these 
developments may be taken into account in the official U.S. estimates is unknown 
except by those who make the calculations. 

The impact of variahility in these jrarameters Ls not merely hy^pothcticaL Toward the 
end of the 1990s, new information from the field prompted the CIA to sfrjnificantly 
raise its estimates of cixa leaf yield and c(x:aine pr(K:essing efficiency in Colombia. As a 
result, the figures for potential Colombian cocafrre production reported in the INCSR 
were revised upwards for the years 1995-1998, with the new estimates dramatically 
higher than the old ones (see Figure 8). Whereas the 1999 INCSR reported a total 
potential eaxaine prcxluction for (hdombia ffc»m 1995 to 1998 of 480 metric tons,'*- the 
2000 INCSR reported potential prtxluction of 1,315 metric tons for the sime firur-yeat 
period,*’ a near tripling of the oumxxled estimate- Obviously, the point here is not to 
criticiic the CIA for modifying its estimates in U^rt of new information, or for rovisiirg 
the figures from past reports; the CIA ought to saivc for such impixjvements. L^uc the 
magnitude of the revisions (about a 175 percent increase in the esciinates for each of 
the four years) highlights just how uncertain and provisional the official figures are, and 
underscores the great caution with which year-tevyear changes shcKild he inceqM'eced. 

The Drug Availability Steering G>mmittee, an interagency group chaired by the DEA, 
was charged with reconciling supply-based and demand-based esciinates of illicit drug 
availability. The committee’s 20(12 report cautioned that “the extent of uncertainty 
throughout the data sets” makes “drawing conclusions about year-to-year changes, 
such as increases or decreases, an unreasoriablc endeavor,”** Even so. the committee 
reported its own results as point estimates instead of ranges. In rec-cnc ycai-s. the 
UN Office on Drugs on Crime (UNOfXJ) has generated its ov\ti estimates of illicit 

Figure 8: Drug Production Estimates — Subject to Change 

Previously published U.S. escima^s of Colombian cocaine production 
for 1 995- 1 998 were revised sharply upwards based on new information 



Source: U S. Deparmiem of State, (merratono) Mofortits ControfStrol^ Report (INCSI^ 1999 aid 2000. 
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Figsir e Potential Colombian Cocaine Production 


(presented as plausible ranges rather than as 
point estimates) 



1PP3 1994 1995 1P96 1P97 1P98 1999 2000 2001 2002 


SoLi'ce: U.S Oaparcn^enc of Scats, I'lKrngtionof Naccotics Conitof $(ro(^ Report (INCSR). 
2003. 


crop cultivation and drug production. To its 
credit, UNODC has been metre fortlutoniiiig than 
the CIA and State Department in tlcscribing the 
mcthi>dology and acknowledging the limits of its 
Illicit Cnjp Monitoring Program. With respect to 
estimating drug prcxluction, UNOLXl acknowledges 
that “potential margins ot error in this rapidly 
chai^ii^ environment, ss'ith new laboratories coming 
on stream while others arc elismantled, arc still 
suhstantiiJ.”^' But UNOLXl also continues to use 
point estimates rather chan ranges in repiirting 
its results- 

Given the numetous, csimplcx factors at play rUid the 
difficulties of gathering reliable information about 
a clandestine and dangerous activity measurement 
uncertainty is a given. For the official figures to be 
at all credible scientificallyand statistically the 
rneasiirementdifficulries must be reflected in the 


Given the nuinerous, 
complex f,?Ciors 3t piay 


numbers that are actually presented. Failure to di) sti invites the impression chat we 
know far more than we do- It is not unreasonable to suppose, for instance, that official 
estimates for potential cocaine production may be 25 percent higher or lower than the 
true amotinr. or even more- Graphing a 2.5 percent difference above and below the point 
csrimarcs published in the INCSR demonstrates that not too much significance should be 
attached to the year-to-year fluctuations in the point csciuuitcs (sec Figure 9). 


•ind the difficulties 
of gathering reliable 
Information about 
a clande.scine and 
dangerous activity, 
measurement 


Winning battles but losing the war 

The traditional measures are tyi.ucally presented with little, if any, reference to the 
relevant context, kxh in the sense of the scope of the drug control challenge being 
addressed and the historical record. For oxaii\|>lc, as dL<cusscd alvivc, larger and 
more frequent seizures nuy actually mcaii that more drugs arc being produced and 
smuggled — nc>t exactly something to tout as a supply contred succ-ess. Even more 
basically, however, rhe quesrion is what difference even a large increase in cocaine 
seizures may make witlr respect to the drib's availability in the United States. And on 


uricertc.iini:y Is a given. 


this question, the seizure numbers thcm-sclvcs can shed no light. 


Scale cf the challenge. To put the seiiure figures in context and understand the 
enonuiry of the challenge inherent in inrcrdiction: of the 21 .000 cargo ship containers 
that arc unloaded on U.S. docks every day, only 4 to 6 i>cix:cnt e>f them have their 
Cisntents inspected;*’ every day alxxit a million pcoinlc and 300,000 cars and tiaicks 
cross the U.S. border with Mexiag"’’ tmd at ju.st one U.S.-Mexico border post, about 
1.5 million freight containers cros.s the Kxder every year.*^ Legal commerce presents 
dnig trafficlcers w'ith nearly boundless opportunities to smuggle their product into the 
United .States, and as detection tcchnok:^ics arc improved, traffickers adapt with new 
smugglii^ techniques and routes. Unless this enormous influx of commercial gcx'ds into 
the country Ls dramatically curtailed (a scenario both uitforeseen ;tnd unwelcome), drug 
seizure statLscics w'ill mean liede as measures of ultimate drug control success; 


On the order of 300-400 merric tons ofcoadne ... enter t/u* L'nited Swtes rack yt-ar. 
Those quantities are a tiny, tmy fraction of rlie co-rresponding numter.s for leptimatc' 
commerce, and that is what ?TUilcc.s interdiction so d^fietdr . . . Even icirli st'ijurt' 
rates of 25-40 percent, cocaine keeps /lotting in at prices that, while /lig/i compared 
to legal drugs suc/i as tobacco and alcohol ...are still lou' erumgli to retain a mass 
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maTket . . . The counumirug experie.iu:e with inter(^tion is sofceraig; nuiking U .S . 
harden tmlk'Trmahk w cocaine and heroin has proven impossible ■ fn a free society 
mih suhstunml iiucTtviijonfli trade and tourism, ‘sealing the borders is not practical. 
Permitting ike continued smooth floiv of commerce and traffic has laJten priority 
throughout the 'mir on drugs. 


Similarly, the Bush adininisrratictn has credited intensified aerial eradication in Colombia 
with “bringing us close to the tippii^ psiint where sastained suppression of illegal creps and 
alternative employment incentives tc^etherwill convince growers that fiirther cultivation 
is a fiitilc proixisition.”'''' As discussed above, these cultivation and production figures 
should be viewed with caurion. Meanwhile, the Andean region’s crushing poverty calls the 
admiiristration’s oi-)timism into questufn: in the major aicainc-producing nations ( Bolivia, 
Colombia and Peru), sinne 25 millictn people live on $2 a day or less, and an estimated 10 
million people are undernourished^' While curly a small fracticui of the millioru- iif people 
living in poverty in the Andes will become involved in drug crop cultivation, it is difficult 
to inraginc that it will come to he regarded as a “futile preposition” any time soon. In fact, 
diminished coca pri'ducticut in the lace e)f cnfrucement pressure in Bolivia aird Peru ha< 
resulted in considerably higher prices for eexa leaves, providing incentives fbv farmers to 
expand plantings, not curtail them. According to UNODC, the 2003 average farir^Hte 
price of Bolivijin coca was nearly live times higher than in 1996, while the 200.3 price of 
Peruvian coca was nearly trijsic the 1996 price.'"'’ 

History lessons. Some tif the mt>si impressive-huiking indiortors begin to shrink in 
significance when pieced in historical perspective. For exanrple, the Bush administration’s 
claim that we will sexm see a major disniprion in cocaine supplies due to reporte<l declines 
in coca cultivation are belied by the CIA’s own figures taken at face value. These showed 
that the total area under ctxa cultivation in 2003 h^id dropped sharply from the 2001 and 

2002 estimates. However, 2001 was the peak year fior cultivation; the inuch'bHllyhcxred 

2003 figure is only 5 peicent lower th;in the point estimate for 1999, which represented 
the previous low (see Figure 1 0).^^ This is instructive in two regards; 


lOirninishecl cocs 
production in the 
face of enfcrcciTiefil 
pressure in Bclivis 
,ind Priru nas resulted 
in corjfddei'iibly 
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Although 1999 was the third consecutive year of decreased cultivation according 
to the official estimates, ctxraine’s U.S. price remained fairly stable. Oicaine's 
average wholesale price (purchases of more than .50 grams) rose from about $43 
per pure gram in 1999 to $48 in 2000, but the price then fell in 2001 and again 
2002, on its way to an all-time low of $38 in the first half of 2003.^'* To expec.t a 
price spike because 2002 and 2003 
cultivation figures are lower than 
those of 2001 may be unrealistic, 
especially if the actual harvests have 
been larger than assumed. 


Figure iO: Coca Cultivation in the Andes 

T m - 


The 1999 low was followed by major 
expansions of cultivatii'n in 2000 and 
2001. The administration contends 
that the reductions repxtrred for 2002 
and 2003 will be maintained, and 
that there will lie no repeat erf the 
so-called “l''alli.'K'm effect,” whereby 
cultivation is suppressed in one area 
but pops up in another. But acccirdii^j 
to U.S. estimates, the land area of 
Bolivian coca cultivation inctca.scd 
steadily from 2001 to 2003 even as 



* Note: Boning n 2001. USG surv^ of Bolivian coca take place over the period June to June 
Sounte: U.S State Depvtment. INCSR. vahous /eart 
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Colombias was declining.'' And there are already re[x:)rts that new plantings in 
Colombia arc beginning to counteract the reductions that have been credited to 
aerial eradication.'^ Even Colombian president Alvaro Uribe, a staunch proponent 
Ilf fumigation, has conceded that it has had the effect of pu-shing farmers to replant 
drug crops elsewhere.^’ 

UnintentJc-cl consequences. Meanwhile, the pursuit of “success" as measured by the 
same indicateirs has resulted in a dLsturbing series of unmtended negative consequences. 
A short list of these includes: 

► a crackdown on Colombian marijuana smt^ling propelled the shift from 
marijuana to cocaine trafficking; 

p- the intensification of interdiction in the Caribbean aird southern Florida prompted 
C hrlomhirua traffickers K» reroute their shipmeitts through Mexico; and 

► aa^essive aica eradicatiem and eexta paste interdiction in Bolivut :tnd Peru 
contributed to the expansion of coca production in Colombia. 

In each case, the peiceivcd immediate benefits were arguably outweighed by the eventual 
costs, even il considered strictly in terms ert the new clutllenges fitcing enftu'cement. 

For example, the interdiction efforts in the Caribbean certainly compelled Colombian 
cteaine traffickers to move their routes out of the aiea. hut it is difficult to consider the 
ensuing large-scale involvement of Mexican criminal oi^anhations in cocaine nafficking 
as an advance in drug ciinmil. Similarly, uxigher enfiircement contributed to declining 
c(x;a pniJiiction in Bolivia itnd Peru, but the subsequent ex|''losi<)n of c<x;a cultivation 
in Colombia has fuele^l the armed conflict there, even as U.S. military involvement in 
Colombia’s counterinsurgency campaign dee[>ens.^’‘ 

The traditional supply-side indicators allow U.S. drug war agencies to tout their 
achievements, but the indicators themselves, and the discourse they promote, divert 
attention from the cold reality that past successes have rearranged the drug trade, but 
nor broken it. Enforcement can undeniably accomplish its immediate goals — e.g., 
eradication, sciturcs, arrests — but while individuals and even entire trafficking 
organizations come and go, the dri^ industry has remained intact and constantly found 
new ways to get illegal drugs throi^h to consumers. 

Traditional indicators create a false sense of confidence 

The misjslaced confidence that the traditional indicators arc valid measures etf success is 
based on a false assumption; that the tictivitics they Jesciihc are likely to have a direct 
and significant impact on the ultimate retail price ofccK'aine in the United States. The 
failure to achieve such an impact to date suggests that this connectitjn is not nearly as 
strong as commonly supposed. A more careful analysis of how the drug trade operates, 
combined with the weight of evidence regarding availability and prices, leads to the 
conclusion that the connection between supply-side activities and U.S. civaine and 
heroin prices Ls very weak indeed. 

ONTXIP asserts that the U.S. supply control strategy is based on a “market model 
of illegal drug production” that serves to identify' “where the protluction chain is 
vulnerable to disruption.”'” The attention lavished on drug crop cultivation and 
eradication figures flows from the premise that the “key vulnerability of the cocaine 
industry is the cultivation phase. Indeed, the State Department considers 
attacking drug production at the cultivation stage to be “by far the most cost-effective 
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means of cuttinj^ supph\ If we destroy crops or 
force rlieni ro remain unharvested, no drugs will 
enter the system.”'’' This is appcalii^ in its simple 
le)gic, hut unfortunately, greatly overstates the 
vulnerability of f(x:a leaf ro enforcement, imd then 
compounds the error hy assuming it to be a high- 
value target. 


fable 3t Prices of Cocaine through the 
Distribution System, 1997 


Llriig crops arc obviously susccptiMc to 
enfoteement, but if they are so vulnerable, hem- 
have they eluded the knix:k'Out blow for so long; 

The coca bush is a hardy and adaptable plane 
that flourishes on steep slopes and in acidic soils 
unfriendly to other crops. It rct]uircs minimal 
tending and yields harvestable leaves early and 
often; bushes are productive within a year to 
eighteen months after planting, and yield three 
to six harvests per year over period of anywhere 

from ten to twenty-five years. The leaves are lightweight and durable, and well suited 
to low-ccMt, Icmg-timge transport th;« does nt>t depend on access to giHsI mads. 

These advantages have ensured that, in the face of enforcement pressure, coc.a 
prosluction will persist. 


fpr'ices per pMte krfogram equivalent) 


1 $650 

cEiqxjrt (Colijmbia) C' " 

1 $1,050 

Import (Miami) - ; " . 

1 $23,000 

Wholesale, Kifo • rrv-et . 

1 $33,000 

Wholesale. Oz '• 

1 $52,000 

• Reiafl (-lOOtng. pure). • 'u<, •; 

1 $188,000 


Source; U.S. Drug Enrorcemefil Adruiiistratior. as appear 
GmcnftBld. "Measuring Global Drug Markets: How good a 
we care about them?" World Economics, vol. 2. no. 4. Oct< 


Meanwhile, eradicating coca actually inflicts very little damage oit drug trafficking 
organizations a:id their capacity to produce and smuggle cocaine. Coca leaves 
constitute a tiny fractiesn e)f cex;aine’s ultimate U.S. retail price (see Table d).'’' For 
less than $1,Q00, traffickers Csan purchase the coca leaf needed ro produce a kilogram 
of cocaine that retails for about $150,000 in the United Stares (when sold in $100 
units of one gram each, two-rhirdspure). Even if tliecostofcoc.a leaf were to triple or 
quadruple, the impact on the ultimate U.S. retail price of cocaiite would be ncgl^ible. 
Since- traffickers’ invesmicnt in their pnxluct at the initial sn^cs tsf pnrduction Ls so 
minimal, it follows that attacking the drug trade at this point costs drug-n-afficking 
organizations precious little. 

U.S. drug control agencies routinely inflate the signitcance of their achievetneuts by 
expressing the value of drug crops destroyed or dn^ capeured in terms of the price 
chat the dnigs might have fetched on U.S. streets. For example, the State LVpaitment 
has claimed as “riveting fact” that its eradication efforts in 2001 and 2002 “cook 
$5 billion worth of cocaine, at street value, off the streets i-rf the United States."''’ 

SlicIi announcements imply that traffickers have been dealt a heavy blow, and chat 
U.S. illicit drug supplies arc perceptibly tighter as a result. But, as exphiined above, 
eradication cakes pktee at point where traffickers have invested very little, and where 
losses in raw materials can be recssuped fairly readily or buffered against in the form of 
stockpiled pi\xluction. A quantity of cocaine worth $5 billion on U.S. streets would be 
worth no more than $50 million at the cultivation While eradication is indeed a 
heavy blow to cix;a farmers, tr;tlfickers’ business is ntit jecjpardized, and the dismpeion of 
production registers barely^ if at all, in U.S. prices. Thus undersuxxl, the price stiucture 
of the illicit drug market makes it extremely difficult to drive up retail prices through 
source country programs. 
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The Teflon Policy 

Given th oir many flaws, how have these activity-based indicators held such sway i 
The most basic reason is that the numbers seem so tanfjible, and serve to reassure 
policymakers that the United States and its drug war allies are engaged in vigorous 
attacks against the illicit drug trade. The indicators also conform nearly to an 
understanding of the drug trade in which “going to the source” seems the most direct 
road to drug control success. At another level, the sheer amount ot activity taking place 
tc) pntduce the numbers gives the impresskm of forwaid progress, even if the recorded 
results are short-lived, not cumulative, and unrelated to ultimate drug policy obiecrives. 

The dubious nature of the traditional supply-side drug war indicators has nor gone 
entirely unnoticed in ofl&cial Wa-shington. A 2001 National Research Gouncil 
(NRC) study on how research could better inform U.S. drug policy blasted the 
federal government f(»r its meager investment in enforcement re.search. The NRC 
found that “the data and research capacity arc in place” for assessing drug prevention 
and trcairacni strategies, but arc severely deficient with regard to evaluating drug 
enfisreemont. According to the NRC, in 1999 only $ 1 was siK'iit on enforcement 
research tor every $107 spent on drug cnforccmenc itself. The NRC ciHidudcd that 
it “is unconscionable for this country to ctintinue to carry out a public policy of this 
magnirude and cost without any way of know'ing whether and to what extent it is 
having the desired effect.”^ 

In 200.3, the Bush administraticin’s Office iif Management and Budget (OMB) published 
a scathing perform;ince review of the Drug Enfi)rceraent Administration (DEA), giving 
it a “results nor demcinstrated” rating after finding that “DEA is unable to demonstrate 
its progress in re^lucing the availability of illegal drugs in the US."*’^ In 200.3 and again 
in 2004, OMB r.ils»> gave the tOoast Guard “results not demonstrated” ratings for its drug 
interdictii>n efforts, pisinting out that there is “no clear link Isetween the annual gi^al of 
total amotint ssf dnigs seiie<l and the long-term goal of recluction in use. 

Rut the candor cT the NRC study and the OMR performance reviews are the 
exceptions that prove the rule. Despite chinks in the armor, the cnforccment'Orienred 
drug war has remained fairly impervious tt) questions about its real-world effectiveness, 
Indeed, the Bush administration’s ONDCP bas“re5taictured" the federal drug control 
budget in a way that hides several billion dollars in annual spending on drug- related 
incarceration.*’ The FY 2003 drug budget request includetl $4.4 billion in spending 
by the federal judiciary, the federal Bureau of Prisons, and several other Ji.isticc 
LX'partmcnt agencies.** But bcginnii^ in FY 2004, this spending on the prosecution 
and incarceration of drug offenders all but vanished from the drug budgets presented 
each year by ONDCP,*® while in reality, spending on drug-related incarceration 
continues apace (see Table 4). To illustrate, more than 2.3,000 people were sentenced 
tc> federal prison in 2001 for dn^ offenses. In the comii^ years, the federal government 
can expect to spend about $3.5 billion to incarcerate those sentenced in 2001, and 
similar costs arc being incurred f<jr the groups sentenced in 2002, 2003 tmd s(^ 

Nor coincidentally, removing such a large chunk of cnforcemeiu spending frenn its 
rendition of federal drug control expenditures allow’S ONLXiP to present Congress with 
a Inidget tliat appears to be almost evenly balanced between spending on supply control 
and dcmimd reduction. The new'ly “balanced” bui^jet — a elelibcrate and substantial 
distortion of actual federal spending — is now used by ONDCP to rebut criticisms that 
rhe U.S. strategy places excessive emphasis on incarceration and other supply-control 
tactics. The plainly deceitful “restructured” drug bu«%ct, and the silence with which 
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it has hccn j^rcctcd by Congress, suggest that WiLshington still lacks the appetite for 
candidly assessing drug control progress. 


Square Pegs and Round Hoies 

Nevertheless, as time goes hy, it becomes increasingly difficult for pnrponents of the 
drug war status quo ro siiiuiltancously embrace the giaal of curbing drug supplies and 
ignore the evidence siiggesring that the goal remains far out of reach. The intensified 
U-S. drug war began in earnest, at home ;md abroad, more than two decades r^o, but 
to date, there is no evidence that the commitment to tough-soundii^; poheies ha.s 
reduced el rug availability, made drugs more expensive, or contributed to reducing drug 
consumption. On the contrary- — the overwhelming weight of the available evidence 
indicates that supply remains abundant, prices arc krwci than ever, and use h stable 
if not rising. U.S. policy clings to the belief that “gcring to the source” provides the 
biggest bang for the buck, but the evidence supports a different view: that overseas 
supply-control efforts have made little, if any, contribution to reducing U.f?. drug 
problems. Moreover, the very' structure of the illicit dnig markets consigns supply-side 
efforts to what is at best a marginal role in reducing drug consumption. 

Some proponents of the status tpio (and those -who would fiirther escalate the dnig war) 
offer the argument that ctx:aine and heroin might be even cheaper texlay were it not for 
aggressive supply control efforts. That may be so — there is no evidence one way or the 
other. Rut such a countcrfacrual argument is a far cry from the routine assertions that 
U.S. overseas drug cc>ntrol programs are “demonstrably effective,” and that “a major 
and permanent disruption of the illicit drug industry'” is imminent. One suspects that if 
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Table 4: The Incredible Shrinking Budget 

Prosecution and incarceradon-relared spending are no longer shown in ONDCP’s federal drug control budget, 
(budget authority In millions of dollars) 
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FV200I 

FY2002 

Enacted 

FY2003 

Request: 

FY2003 

Final 

FY 2004 
• Enacted . ' 

.FYIOOS 

Request 

Bureau of Prisotis.* 

2.341.5 

2,525.1 

2,443.0 

43.2 

47.7 

49.3 

FedetaijudtCfary - '' 

756.8 

819.7 

921.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

F^eral Pnsorer Det^lOtf- ^ 

375.5 

429.4 

463.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

U S. Marshals Servfce 

223.8 

255.1 

277.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

U S Morneys ( , ^ 


228X 

244.6 

254.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

, Criminal 

35.1 

37.8 

38.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Totals 

3,960.9 

4,31 1.7 

4,398.9 

43.2 

47.7 

49.3 


In ONDCP's "restruaured" budgets, the only Bureau of IVisons spoidvig shown is fortreaunaitfordrug-nvahrad offenders 

Sources; ONDCR NntionnI Drug Contiol Stiateg}. 200Z aid 2004. 
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rhc price spike predicted for 2005 fails to materialhe, proponents can be counted on to 
counsel staying the course — if not this year, the hcpcd'for price impact will surely be 
acKieved next year, and so on. 

The supply-side dn^j war has enjoyed a free pass for years, hut reality is slowly 
beginning to intrude, especuilly in the form of the price trend data highlighted in this 
brief. These are data that actually do measure prepress against the iundamental goal 
of sui^ply-control policy — restricting availability in order to reduce use — and do so 
in a way drat Ls for more scientifically sophisticated and nrbust than the naditional 
indicators have ever been. 


1 he effectiveness 
of drug tiealment 
in reducing drug 


Policymakers must treat price data not as an afterthought, but as the point of Jepai rurc 
for assessing the effectiveness of supply control policies- Doing so will help bring 
our supply control efforts into rrurre realistic perspective, and expt'sc as hyperbole 
and empty promises much of the rhetoric surix)uirdmg the U.S. war on overseas drug 
pix»duction itnd tratteking. 


use, supported by 


sclernific lesearcti 
and clir:If:al pr-tctice, 
brings corresponding 


spinning Our Wheeis, or Changing Course? 

With the evklence as their guide, U-S. i.'olicyin.ikers should invest more resources 
in drug cenitrol strategics already proven to work (c.g.. treatment) or that show real 
promise (c.g., systematic testing and sanctions cct reduce drug use among people on 
probation or parole).^' 


reductions in ciitTie 
and ihe spread of 
disease, meaning 
mat The benefits of 
ireatrTient far exceed 
its co.sts. 


Figure i i t U.S. Spending on Overseas Drug Control 

$6,000 



By contrast with supply-side dnig control, the effectiveness of drug treatment in 
reducing drug use is supix>rtcd by throe decades of sclciuific research and clinical 
practice.’^ Moreover, the reductions in dti^: llso achieved through treatment bring 
conesisonding reductions in crime and the spread of disea.se, meaning that the benefits 
of treatment far exceed its costs. A landmark 1994 study in (California femnd that every 
dollar invested in treatment saved die state’s caxpavei> seven dollars in future cc3sts, 
primarily by preventing crime.^ Compared to alcerriative strategies, treatment is also 
an exceptionally cost-effective way to reduce drug consumption. In 1994, HAND 
found that as a means of reducing ctx:ainc consumption, treatment for heavy cocaine 
Users is twenty-three times more effective than drug crop eradication and other source- 
country pi> grains, eleven times more effective 
than interdiction, and three times more effective 
than mandatory minimum sentencing. Even 
if crcatracnc is “only” ten times meue effective 
than crop eradication at reducing ccK aine 
consumption, the significance for policy ought to 
be clear: our limitesl drvig control resoiirccs should 
be directed to strategies that accomplish the most 
for the least cxpcnsc- 


The corollary is that foiling and marginal strategies 
should be scaled back. The United States has 
already sunk nearly $45 billion into worldwide 
overseas supply control pre^rams since 1961, but 
plainly failed to drive up drug prices as intended. 
Even if spending remains flat at the level of the 
Bush administration’s fisc.al year 2005 request 
of $3.75 billion, by the end of this decade the 


cy (ONDCP), N^tjofKilDrugContfotS'OiiteQr, 2004 . 
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government will have spent close to an additioniJ$19 billion on overseas supply 
centre)! (see Figure 1 I ).” With the price trends in mind — as well as the federal budgets 
recent plunge from seiip>ius into deficit — policymakers must ask themselves: At what 
point docs admirable optimism become mere wLshfiil thinkii^:? And at what point 
does wishful thinking become plain delasion? When will w’c stcjp throwing gixxl 
money after bad? 

Congress itself must insist oir new standards fix measuring supply-side drug cixttrol 
progress, beginning with a fixiis ixi price trends instead sif the traditkxial eradication, 
seirurcs and arrests numbers. The Bush administration certainly cannot be expected 
to take the lead in shaping an evidence-based dn^ control policy — the cynically 
deceptive “I'esti'ucriue'.l” dnig biulger and go-slow' approach to publishing the new' 
price data suggest no gr eat c;t)mn'iitment to an open, factual debate about how' to 
improve dnig control policy- Nor can the drug wtir’s cpcratkxial agencies thcm'iclvcs 
be expected to make the shift to more meaningful measTites of success — the drug w'ar 
has gathered enormous bureaucratic inertia, as rising dnyj enforcement budgets have 
created interested parries w'ith a stake in limiting perceptions of the drug problem and its 
possible solutions to their c>vvn areas C)f expertise- The traditional supply-side indicators 
have served U.S. international drug cc>ntrol agencies well in this sense, and the prestige 
that these indicators have come to enjoy will not he relinquished voluncirily. Therefore, 
legislators in Congress will themselves have to set the teme: overseas supply control will 
no longer get a free pass, but will actually have to demonstrate [x*sitive lesults- 

So, arc wc there yet? Arc we succeeding in shrinking the supply of c.oc.<iino and heroin 
and driving up prices? The best available evidence si-^ests that wc ate in a deep rut, 
spinning enir wheels and going nesw’here fast. We can keep on like this and pretend to 
be moving forward — the traditional activity- baseil indicators are good for that- Or we 
can take a fresh look at the situation, and rocoiisidcr our drug control options. A fresh 
look would reveal many far more premising routes to reducing drug consumption that 
we have yet to fully expWe. 


h I ) ne I . 

' 1 0 ■>.. 1 

f'li heavy 

twenry-rhiree times 
more effective than 
drug crop er'odicavior 


country progr.-^rns, 
eleven times more 
effective thnn 
interdicTiori,. and three 
times more effective 
than mi^ndatory 
minimum sentencing. 


Jofin ij senifjT assockitc fi.fr ik' A)ule.s (oitf drug policy at the Washington Office, on Latin 
America- Edited and produced by Eileen Rosin. 
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Afresh looker our 
drug conttol epfiosts 
would reveal many 
far mere pron'ii:>ing 
routes to reducing 
drug ooiisurription that 
we have yet to fully 
explore. 
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, ^Argentina, Bolivia, Golorr4>ia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico and Central ^ -- 
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wtether security forces. recetvingU.S. funding and/ot training for drug control 
. . - iactivitiesare committing human rights abuses, and if so. how the perpetrators - 
are eaifed to account; ; . • . .* „ 

1 . 
whether the judiciary is effectively pursuing such cases, or if they are : 

by military courts; . L' 

^ ^ the deftnition of thenvlijjary's mandate, the relationship between milita^:^^pd 
poli^ forces, and whether .drug control funding is empowering therruli;^^,t^-. ' 
expand into activities ncftiTtally reset vedtoi the police- 

thefiinctioningofcivitia|i institutions, including mechanisms for oversigftt^f -■ 

. drug control activities tltfough legislation and congiesstoiYaJcommilteelJji^..^..-..'-^ 

► in addition, U.S. authors jtave laid- out the mvolveirient and functioning 
military and law enforcej^ent in international drug control inlatin 

and Oen)oc.fac/ln foijn Antericd: The ImpocrofU.S Policy, pulthshed 
RtennerPublisiTors, l^c, chaws together studies on individual countrj^:?V'^. 
rribba<in,andthe,U-S.^ree5,ai*ictWOLA-h3spro.videdan overvie'warrft'.^^’i!,;;^. 
is'rons. Please seeaur^website to access country or themanc briefs ani^^LM;'^- 
special upd3teSi"at^«vi/WvWola.org, .■ 


fin We need your support! 

/ want to contribute to WOlA's •vork io advance human rights, democracy, 
and social justice in Latin America. Enclosed is my tax deductible donation of: 
O$200 'OSIOO 0$75 O$50 O $35 0$ Other 



WOLA is a 50 1 (c)3 charitable organization. Please make checks payable to WOLA and 
send to: 1 630 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 200. Washington, DC 20009. You may also 
contribute through our website, www.wola.oi^. Thank you! 
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